
NEED 

W0RK? 

180 jobs in 
the Classifieds 


A Tasteful Ruckus 


After 40 years, Banjo Dan and the Mid-nite Plowboys take their final bows 



Vermont’s LARGEST 
news, used inventory 


O 1 6.0 Megapixels 
O 6x Optical Zoom 
O 720p HD Movies 
O 2.7" LCD Screen 
O Image Stabilization 
O ISO up to 3200 


Kit Includes : 
2-Year Extended 
Warranty & Case 


Nikon Authorized Dealer 


WWW.THREEPENNYTAFROOM.COM 
108 MAIN STREET, MONTPELIER VT 8o2.22J.TAFS 

BAS. DINING ROOM 

MON-SAT n-CLOSE SUNDAY BRUNCH MON-SAT II-CLOSE 
SUN I O' CLOSE SUN IO '4 


14 Sunset Drive, Waterbury Center, VT 

OffRT 1 00, across from the Cold Hollow Cider Mill 

■lid September 23, 201 2 to September 29, 201 2. 


We want your 


MOUNTAIN 

amern/ 


Second Location 
Opening Soon at 
"Staples Plaza" in 
South Burlington! 


COOLPIX- S3300 


KIT 


$189 95 


i$QQ95 


THREE PENNY TAPROOM 

CRAFT FOOD FOR CRAFT BEER 


GMCAMERA.COM 


802-244-0883 


3RD ANNUAL JAY jifl PEAK 

BEAN BREW 

FESTIVAL 

10.6.2012 

AT THE HOTEL JAY • NOON-6:OOPM 

FLAVORFUL COFFEES 
LOCALLY BREWED BEERS 
MOUNTAIN SHOP SKI SALE 
-> LIVE MUSIC 
FOOD 

$20 

Includes commemorative pilsner glass 
and 12 draught tickets. 

802.988.261 1 orjaypeakresort.com/events 
for more information. 

BEAN 8c BREW + SPLASH + STAY 

FROM JUST $ 1 49 FOR 2 PEOPLE IN THE HOTEL JAY. 

800.451 .4449 or jaypeakresort.com/BeanBrew 


Don’t judge a person 
by their beliefs, judge them by 
the mountains they ski & ride. 



JAY^jkPEAK 





THROUGH THIS 
SUNDAY ONLY. 


The Spruce Peak Performing Arts Center is a 501 (c)(3) not-for-profit arts organization dedicated and 
committed to entertaining, educating, and engaging our diverse communities in Stowe and beyond. 


<®9> 

SPRUCE PEAK 

New Membership Opportunities Available! 
Visit SprucePeakArts.org 

to learn about member benefits 

Performing 

ARTS CENTER 

Tickets On Sale Now! 


TUE 10/2 • 8PM 

LOS LONELY BOYS 

A Grammy Award Winning sibling trio whose music draws equally from rock, 
blues, Tex-Mex, conjunto, and tejano. 


THE PERLMAN . * 

MUSIC PROGRAM 
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FR1 11/9 • 7:30PM: CHAMBER MUSIC CONCERT 
SAT 11/10 • 7:30PM: ORCHESTRAL & CHORAL CONCERT conducted by 
Maestros Itzhak perlman and Patrick Romano 

Founded by Toby Perlman 18 years ago, The Perlman Music Program (PMP) offers 
unparalleled musical training to young string players of rare and special talent. 
The Spruce Peak PAC will hosts a four day residency for the PMP students, 
as well as an open rehearsal for Vermont string students and their teachers. 

Sponsored by: 

MORGAN AND SIDNEY STM ICB 


po in t T 


m Twitter.com/SprucePeak_Arts 
^ Facebook.com/SPPAC 


Buy tickets & memberships online at 
SprucePeakArts.org, or call 802-760-4634. 
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Caledonia Spirits Night 


I CALEDONIA SPIRITS 6- WINERY J 


Thur., September 27 1 
4pm-Midnight 

Fine cocktails served all 
night featuring Vermonl's 
own Caledonia Spirits celebrating 
the new wops of honey & elderberries! 


Southampton Returns! 


Thur., October 4 lh 
4pm-Midnight 

One of our favorite breweries 
is back in Vermont! 

We have some rare selections loo! 


prohibilionpig.com 
?V 23 South Main Street, Waterbury, Vermont;!- 











Fletcher , KH He 

Allen jM UNIVERSITY 
VERMONT 

Vermont's Academic Medical Center 


COMMUNITY 

MEDICALS 

SCHOOL 


A dazzling blend of dance, 
circus, and illusion. 


FALL 2012/ 


BURLINGTON FURNITURE COMPANY 

THANKS FOR YOUR VOTES VOTED BEST FURNITURE STORE IN 2010, 201 1 & 2012 


COOL SOFAS 

AT PRICES THAT WILL MAKE YOU SMILE © 


KENT SOFA 

dibble in Unen and Charcoal , 

SALE PRICE $799 


PIERCE SOFA 

SALE PRICE $759 


We appreciate the support of our community of which 
we are proud to be a part of for almost 28 years. 


388 PINE STREET, BURLINGTON 

862-5056 • Monday - Saturday 1 0-6 Sunday 1 2-5 
www.burlington1umiturecompany.com 


TICKETS AT: CATAMOUNT ARTS REGIONAL BOX OFFICE. CALL: 802-748-2600 
24 HOUR ONLINE: CATAMOUNTARTS.ORG 
MEDIA SPONSORS: Vermont Broadcast Associates, Vermont Public Radio, WDEV, 
Seven Days, Point FM, VT Digger and Newport Daily Express. 

PRESENTED BY KINGDOM COUNTY PRODUCTIONS WORKING IN ASSOCIATION WITH CATAMOUNT ARTS. 

www.KingdomCounty.org 


Please register in advance 
at www.fletcherallen.org/cms 
or call 802-847-2886. 


GET IN GEAR! THI 


New Products Arriving Daily! 

PAST SEASON PRODUCTS 

SAVE ON CLOTHING. OUTWEAR, AND f 
HURRY IN! LIMITED QUANTITIES OF YOUR 


KINGDOM COUNTY PRODUCTIONS PRESENTS 


“A superb folk singer...a 
polished raconteur.” 

ARLO ™ 
GUTHRIE 

j Celebrating 1 00 years of 

l Woody Guthrie. 


7PM, TUES 


OCTOBER 2 


FULLER 


RESERVED SEATS: $54, $44, S34, $29. 
STUDENTS $22. 

Sponsors Include Lyndon State College, 
South Main Auto, Greensboro Garage, St. J. 
Food Coop, St. Johnsbury Academy, 

Lois and Russ Williams. 


"Inventiveness and 
artistry that surpasses 
Cirque duSoleil." 

- Philadelphia Inquirer 

MOMIX 

BOTANICA 


7:30 PM, SAT., OCT. 13 
LYNDOI^INSTITUTE 

: RESERVED SEATS: 

- $54, $49, $39, $29. 

' STUDENTS $26. 

Sponsors Include Lyndon State College, 
South Main Auto, Passumpsic Savings Bank, 
Bill and Pam Eddy, Lyndon Institute, 

Cabot Creamery. 


FIVE WEEKS, FIVE GREAT TOPICS All FREE to the public! 
Carpenter Auditorium at the UVM Given Medical Building 


OCTOBER 2,6:30PM 
Saving Your Skin: How Mohs 
Surgery Treats Skin Cancer 

Glenn Goldman, M.D., Professor of 
Medicine and Dermatologist 
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Tastinos, FiLm Niohts, Fa pom ToopsS, 
100% UocaL pishes @ UocaL ^estaupants 
Harvest Fun p-un/Waip. fop» GostainabiLity, 
“Who Gp^ew Yoop, Food?’’ photo Competition 

Check out the lull schedule! EMS 

eatiocaLvt.com, Twittep^ Follow os @eatLocaLvt Ej-.j'jS 
Fa ceboop,: uiise os at Eat UocaL Weep. 



everybody knows somebody 

wholovesahonda 



ter HONDA 


RTE.7 SHELBURNE. VT I 800.639.8033 I 802.985.8411 I TtieAutomasterHonda.com 






Eveninq 
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SATURDAY 

SEPT 29 

2012 

8:00 PM 


sponsors: SymCluest 


UiLUliA'UuJ 


'ewhart 


Monsters 


Halphie 


MAY 


paramountlive.org 

30 CENTER ST, RUTLAND, VT | 802.775.0903 
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THE LAST 
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COMPILED BY ANDY BROMASE & TYLER MACHADO 


WEEK IN REVIEW 

SEPTEMBER 19-26. 2012 



Alan Panebaker 

( 1983 - 2012 ) 

T he Vermont journalism community lost one of its own 
last week. Former VTDigger.org reporter Alan Panebaker 
died tragically in a white-water kayaking accident in New 
Hampshire on September 19. Panebaker. who was 29, was 
paddling through a steep, narrow gorge when his boat got 
stuck between rocks and capsized. 

Panebaker only covered the Statehouse for less than 
a year before leaving to take a 'dream job' with the river 
conservation group American Whitewater. But he left a 
large and lasting impression on those who knew him. In 
a story on VTDigger. which has been shared 3240 times 
on Facebook, editor Anne Galloway recalled her friend and 
colleague as "a bright and talented man with a great work 
ethic' and a 'keen and self-deprecating sense of humor.' 

VTDigger's comments section received myriad 
expressions of grief and sympathy from the Statehouse 
denizens who worked with him on stories, including Gov. 
Peter Shumlin and House Speaker Shap Smith. Here's 
a sampling: 



Hey Alan - 1 know you are up there, bugging me 
about PR flacking, seeing through the smokescreen, 
calling the question and driving the politicians. The 
first amendment had you in mind. 



Alan was the type of guy whose enthusiasm for 
whatever he was doing right then and there was 
infectious. He made you quickly realize how good the 
present was and how much fun there was to be had. 



I will forever hold fond memories of the eve of the 
last day of the legislative session this year, when 
the two of us (along with a few other un-named 
legislators) closed down Charlie-O’s in grand style. 


If you had gotten to know the guy at the Statehouse 
or elsewhere news is made, you loved to chat with 
him. You felt abandoned when he left. But now I 
understand better what wild rivers meant to him, 
and I respect that. I just wish so very, very hard that 
his passion hadn’t ended in this tragedy. 


Reading all the heartfelt comments about our son 
are helping us cope with this tragedy. ...Alan left 
this world doing something that he loved and it 
doesn’t get any better than that! It was just too 
soon. Thanks. 


facing 

facts 

BQRN IN THE USA 

A judge tossed 
alocalbirther 
lawsuit to keep 
Obama off tile 
ballot. Maybe 



SURVEY SAYS 


Ten months 
later, UVM has 
officially blamed 
an offensive “rape 

student, not the 
fiat that closed as a 
result Whoopsie. 

w 

MO' MONEY 





worth believing in. 

% 

DISHONORABLE 

DISCHARGE 


The feds will 
decertify the 



32-year-old vet in 
the face. POW! 


That’s the percentage 
of Vermonters who 
went fishing, hunting 
or wildlife watching 
in 2011, according to 
a survey by the U.S. 
Fish and Wildlife 
Service. Only Alaska 
scored higher. 



TOPFIVE 
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53 Champlain! 

100% Champlain. 100% Online. 

W COLLEGE 1 

Champlain has over thirty degree and certificate programs you can earn 

1 

1 00% online. They're in growth career areas like Business, Healthcare 

■ 

and Information Technology. For more info see: 


online.champlain.edu/SVN • 877-492-3695 


= 
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HIGH TIME 

Paul Heintz does our democracy a great ser- 
vice by presenting readers with information 
to assess whether elected officials are being 
influenced by certain campaign contribu- 
tions [Fair Game: “Who's Chummy With 
Shummy,” September 19]. Unfortunately, 
his laudable attempts to follow the money 
took him one joke over the line with his 
insinuation that Gov. Shumlin's position on 
marijuana law reform results from recent 
donations from “Big Bong," Heintz’s label 
for nonprofit groups supporting marijuana 
legalization and/or greater patient access 
to medical marijuana. 

Since his days as Senate President, 
Shumlin has been an outspoken leader in 
the effort to end the failed war on pot. He 
has consistently and eloquently articu- 
lated the concern that we’re misallocating 
law-enforcement resources on marijuana 
prosecution. 

I am one of the many Vermonters who 
have long appreciated Shumlin's leader- 
ship at a time when many politicians shy 
away for fear of being labeled as “soft on 
crime” or “sending the wrong message to 
our children.” It’s high time we stopped 
making criminals of otherwise productive, 
law-abiding citizens who wish to smoke 
marijuana safely in the privacy of their own 
homes. Shumlin's smart and sincere stance 
is one of the main reasons why I have do- 
nated to his campaign. Accurately analyz- 
ing money's influence in politics requires 
context to understand whether a politi- 
cian took a position because he received a 


donation or whether he received a dona- 
tion because he is championing a cause he 
believes in. In a truly ‘Tail- Game,” Heintz 
would have provided readers with more of 
Shumlin’s history on this important issue. 

Anthony larrapino 
MONTPELIER 


BT NOW 

[Re “Three Years Later, Burlington 
Telecom Is Still Stuck on Pause,” 
September 19]: Perspective is everything 
when it comes to Burlington Telecom. 
Both city hall and Montpelier see only 
a lump of coal when it comes to under- 
standing the asset we have in BT's ultra- 
high-speed fiber connection to the world. 
While businesses like ours — that move 
massive amounts of data every day — can’t 
grow here without it. 

I can’t speak to the failures of manage- 
ment in the past, but I do know Burlington 
has one of the few all-fiber, all-digital 
networks in the U.S. It’s the envy of cities 
around the world, and we are ignoring its 
true value at our peril. 

It’s time to stop slamming Burlington 
Telecom and move on. It doesn’t matter 
who owns it; all that matters is it exists. 

Imagine what Burlington’s sanitation 
was like before citywide sewers; our need 
for efficient electricity before Burlington 
Electric; or our limping-along downtown 

fight the flight to the ’burbs and big boxes 
and create the Church Street Marketplace. 


TIM NEWCOMB 


OH RAEJ2-Y, LOOK-— 
THEY'VE BUSTED 
ANOTHER JAETH LAB 
IN VERMONT. YOU KNOW, 
THIS STATE'S JUST NOT 
THE PLACE IT USED TO BE 


WASN'T THAT 
AGO THAT THE ONLY 
ME TH-?E0DUON& 
LAB ABOUND HEBE 

was this soy. 





Both Burlington and Vermont are sit- 
ting on a hidden gem. And we can't see it 

It’s time for those with vision to figure 
out the money, see the lump of coal as 
a diamond in the rough and the most 
undiscovered jobs-creation program this 
state has seen since the national highway 
system in the '50s. 

If we really want to work here and be 
a part of what’s out there, this is the best 
path to the future. 

Art Bell 

BURLINGTON 


"VERMONT YANKING" 

Loved the “Gone fission” pun, regarding 
the closing of the Gentilly-2 nuke plant in 
Quebec [Facing Facts, September 19], Ditto 
the Tim Newcomb Vermont Yankee car- 

for the aging Vermont-based reactor, owned 
by an out-of-state company that is deaf to 
the wishes of the majority of Vermonters: 
“Vermont Yanking.” Given the history of in- 
frastructure malfunctions and safety events 
at the decrepit plant, including the cooling- 
tower collapse, the radioactivity detected 
in underground pipes that the company 
originally said didn’t exist and the travel- 
ing tritium leaks, I’m hoping Entergy will 
stop yanking our chain before a full-fledged 
chain reaction occurs. Our neighbors to the 
north are closing their out-of-date G2 reac- 
tor, and it’s time for ours to go, too. Gone 
fission. No. 2! 

Russ Weis 

FLETCHER 


UDDER VINDICATION? 

[Re "Jack Is Back: The Republican 
Candidate for Attorney General Makes 
His Case,” September 12]: How many 
teats does a cow have? Answer, according 
to Wikipedia: “Four main teats are found 
on a cow’s udder, however, occasionally 
a female may have one or two extra teats 
that are nonfunctional. This could be due 
to genetics, and may either be bred out in 
the dairy industry, and simply dealt with 
a pair of sterile scissors.” Apparently, Jack 
McMullen was not entirely wrong after all. 

Here is a partial list of “out-of-state 
carpetbaggers” politicians elected, though 
not born, in Vermont: Howard Dean, 
Bill Doyle, Bernie Sanders, Jim Douglas, 
Richard Snelling, the senior Thomas 
Salmon, Shap Smith. Guess who was not 
even born in the USA? Madeleine Kunin. 

Vanessa Albarellf-St. Louis 
CAMBRIDGE 


JACK ATTACK 

The story on Jack McMullen [“Jack Is 
Back: The Republican Candidate for 
Attorney General Makes His Case," 
September 12] led with the tale of his race 


with Fred Tuttle for the Republican senate 
nomination. However, it left out the thing 
that Fred asked Jack in their debate that 
did him in: “How many town meetings 
have you attended?” Answer: none. "Well, 
that’s too bad,” Fred said. “How many 
school board meetings have you gone to?" 

The story also failed to mention 
whether McMullen is yet a member of the 
Vermont bar. As of the day after the pri- 
mary, he wasn’t. That a major party would 
run a candidate for attorney general who 
can’t even practice law here amazes me. 

Seth Callander 
WOODSTOCK 

Editor's note: Andy Bromage’s story 
did, in fact, mention that McMullen is 
not licensed to practice law in Vermont. 
McMullen's response: “I'm in the process of 
becoming a member of the Vermont bar." 


MAYS MEMORY 

[Re Whisky Tango Foxtrot: “What’s 
Up With the Baseball Players on Spear 
Street?”, September 12]: I grew up in the 
’50s in New York City. Dad was a Giants 
fan; Mom was a Yankees fan. Aunt was a 
Dodgers fan. We 
would alternate 
Sundays among 
each team and 

I share the 
same birthday 
as Willie Mays 
- May 6 - 
although dif- 
ferent years of 
birth. When I 
was 10, my dad 
took me out of school to go to a Giants 
game, and I got and still have Willie Mays' 
autograph on the scorecard of that day's 
game. Thanks for the article. It brought 
back a lot of warm and fond memories 
of the time and era, when ballplay- 
ers played hurt and sick — and were 

Doug Safford 

GLOVER 


SAY SOMETHING! 

Seven Days wants to publish 

Your feedback must... 

• be 250 words or fewer: 

• respond to Seven Days content: 

- include your full name, town and 
a daytime phone number. 

Seven Days reserves the right to edit 

• sevendaysvt.com/feedback 

- feedback@isevendaysvt.com 

• Seven Days, P.0. Bo* 1164, 
Burlington, VT 05402-1164 



CLOSE-OUT 
WINE FOR 
A LIMITED 
TIME 

• PICCIO SYKAH 

Medium-bodied with ripe 
tannins, dry with hints 
of black cherry and spicy 
pepper; A great value Reg: 
$n.g9, ON SALE $3.99 

•HEART OF 
JULIET BI ANCO 
VERONESE 

from Northern Verona, dry 
with hints of apricot, melon 
and Shakespeare. Reg: 
$10.99. ON SALE $4.99 

• GRAFTON 
3-YEAR T AVERN 
SELECT 
CHEDDAR 

Full-flavored raw milk cheese 
with that good ol’ sharp 
cheddar “bite.’ tooz wedge. 
Reg: Sn.99.SALE $8.99 



Cheese tjrader S 

WINE SELLERS 

1186 Willi st on Rd.. So. Burlington VT 05403 
(Next to the Alpine Shop) 

802 . 863.0143 

burling! on@ cheesetra ders.com 
Open 7 days 10am-7pm 




Red Square 

Like family. 


8 


WED 9/26 SHADY ALLEY BAND TPM 
DJCRE810PM 

THU 9/27 SEROTHEFT 7PM 
DJ A-DOG 10PM 
DJCRE810PM 

FRI 9/28 JIMMY RUIN SPM 
BAD UNCLE SPM 
DJMKX9PM 
DJCRAKi MITCHELL 11PM 
SAT 9/29 BOB WAGNER 5PM 

DJ RAUL 6PM / DAPP 8PM 
DJ STAVROS 10PM / DJ A-OOG 11PM 
SUN 9/30 STEPH PAPPAS EXPERIENCE 7PM 
D JAY BARON 10PM 

MON 10/1 INDUSTRY NIGHT FT. ROBBIE J 10PM 
TUE 10/2 DJ CRAIG MITCHELL 10PM 
DJ FRANK GRYMESUPM 


B6 CHUYOtsf •2S9-290? • redsqjiarevf £<»n 






FOR MORE INFORMATION VISIT VERIZONWIRELESS.COM/HOMEFUSION. 


INTRODUCING 
LIGHTNING-FAST HGt 
INTERNET AT HOME 
WITH HOMEFUSION." 


Verizon 


HomeFusion high-speed Internet delivers 4G LTE 
speeds straight to your home for all your family's 
Wi-Fi enabled devices. 

• Experience the only 4G LTE alternative to satellite, 
dial-up and DSL 

• Stream music and video on all your devices 

• Watch videos or play online games 
without lag 

Plus, get professional installation at no additional cost 
with any new HomeFusion Broadband subscription. 


LIMITED TIME OFFER 

$100 OFF 
EQUIPMENT 

NOW ONLY *99" 

INCLUDING WIRELESS ROUTER 


U.S. LIE is a trademark of ETSI. © 2012 Verizon Wireless. 


& int'l telecom charges (varies quarterly), 2< Regulatory & 6< Administrative/lin 

ner Agmt, Data Plan * credit approval. Up to $350 early termination tee, up to $10/66 afte 


• not taxes (details: 1-888-684-1888); gov't taxes & our surcharges could 

able everywhere; see vzw.com. 4G LIE is available in more than 300 markets in the 


F3548 
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DANSKO 

TRUNK 

SHOW 

Saturday 
September 27 

20% OFF 

ALL DANSKOS! 


FREE GIFT 

WITH PURCHASE 



dear^/lucy. 


38 Church Street 

862.5126 

dearlucy.com 

Mon-Sat 10am-8pm 
Sun llam-6pm 





It’s time to buy a house! 

We can help you put the pieces together. 



ANDREW D. M1KELL. ESQ. JULIE LAMOREAUX 
STATE MANAGER REALTOR wxrrm 


Z Vermont Attorneys 
Title (Corporation 


BANKER U 


lll(K0k(« BI'ARDMAN 


[W' 'Vermont zAtomeys 
LU Title (Corporation presents a 

Home© 

Buying 

Seminar 

hosted by SEVEN DAYS 

Thursday, October 11, 6-8 p.m. 
ECHO LAKE AQUARIUM & SCIENCE CENTER 


5:30 Check-In 

LIGHT DINNER PROVIDED 


THE MORTGAGE TEAM FROM: 

@ New England 

Federal Credit Union 

TIM DONLAN 
JEANNE BOUCHER 


RSVPby: 

NOON, THURSDAY, OCTOBER 11 
AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM OR 865-1020 X 36 



LOOKING FORWARD = 



FRIDAY28 

INSTRUMENTAL SUCCESS 


SA1 URDAY 28 

STEP BY STEP 


Armed with the Mexican jarana guitar and the quijada — a 
percussive donkey jawbone — Boston's David Wax Museum 
(pictured) has been winning critics over with border-cross- 
ing Mexo-Americana. As Time magazine puts it "You gotta 
love a band whose signature instrument is the jawbone of 


Strap on your Jimmy Choos 
or slip into those well- 
worn Birkenstocks. Any 
shoe goes for HOPE Works' 
inaugural Stiletto Walk. 

The breezy 0.6-mile walk 
along Burlington's Church 
Street raises awareness of 
sexual violence, and funds for 
Chittenden County survivors. 
Heeling power, indeed, 

SEE CALENDAR LISTING ON PAGE 59 
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ONGOING 

Frame of Mind 

Say "cheeseT Were it not for a handful of photo- 
graphic pioneers in the early HOth century, pointing 
and shooting may never have become the art form 
that it is today. "Camera Work: Stieglitz, Steichen, 
Strand and Company" highlights the game-changing 
photos of these early luminaries. Get the picture at this 
Middlebury College Museum of Art exhibit up through 
October 28. 


FRIDAY 28-SUNDAY 30 & WEDNESDAY 3 

Cornin’ 'Round the Mountain 

!n known to set 

Straight out of Kentucky, their rough-around-the- 
edges mountain music is. as they put it, "bluegrass 
the way its played when nobody’s looking." Get a 
glimpse as they tour the region through October 6. 


MUST SEE, MUST DO THIS WEEK 

COMPILED BY CAROLYN FOX 


TUESDAY 2 

Rock the Vote 





FAIR GAME open season dn Vermont politics by paulheintz e 


Ad-vantage Republicans? 


POLITICS 


S ix weeks out from the November 
election, all five Republicans run- 
ning for state office in Vermont 
are making their case on the 
airwaves. But so far, not a single Democrat 
has invested in TV ads. 

That alone speaks volumes about the 
strengths — and the weaknesses — of the 
Democratic ticket: For Gov. peter shumlin, 
who’s sitting on a sizable lead and an even 
more sizable war chest, it’s because he 
doesn’t have to spend the money. But for 
State Treasurer BETH pearce, the appointed 
Dem who's never run for office, it’s because 
she can’t afford it. 

In the past week, three Republican can- 
didates have bought their own ads — while 
the other two are reaping the rewards of 
super-PAC largesse. 

Sen. randy brock (R-Franklin), who 
is challenging Shumlin for governor, has 
spent roughly $70,000 to run three spots 
for 10 days. One of them features grainy 
footage of the gov singing the Beatles’ 
"Here Comes the Sun,” as some tough lines 
about “Peter Shumlin’s Vermont” fly by 
on-screen: 45th in business friendliness, 
fourth worst state in which to retire, high- 
est tax rate in the country. 

"It’ [sic] alright?" Brock's ad asks. 
“Who’s he fooling?” 

Republican attorney-general candidate 
jack mcmullen, meanwhile, is sticking to 
a biographical ad for now, stressing his 
working-class roots, military experience 
and Harvard pedigree — he mentions the 
school twice. McMullen says this $30,000, 
two-and-a-half-week ad buy will be fol- 
lowed by four more spots, one of which 
will make light of his famous “teats on a 
cow” gaffe, facilitated by onetime oppo- 

Of consequence to McMullen’s 
Democratic opponent, incumbent 
Attorney General bill sorrell, the mil- 
lionaire businessman says he's planning 
to throw more of his own dough into the 
race — as he did during his unsuccessful 
bids for the U.S. Senate in 1998 and 2004. 
So far he's given his campaign just $10,000. 

"I’m prepared to put money in,” he 
says. “What I want to convey is: I'm in this 
seriously.” 

A less serious ad buy is coming from 
Lt. Gov. phil scott — the only incumbent 
statewide Republican running for reelec- 
tion. Scott has thus far booked just $27,000 
in TV time over the course of six weeks 
and is running two biographical ads with 
the production values of a community tele- 
vision promo. 

The big bucks in this race continue 
to come from the conservative super 
PAC Vermonters First — and the group's 


unpredictability is making Democrats 
nervous. Over the weekend, the group re- 
upped with a second $100,000, two-week 
ad buy, according to tayt brooks, its trea- 
surer and consultant 

For the time being, the super PAC 
is spending its megabucks slamming 
Democrats on health care reform and 
bolstering the candidacies of the two other 
Republicans seeking state office: wendy 
wilton and vince illuzzi, who are running 
for treasurer and auditor, respectively. 

The super PAC appears particularly 
focused on Wilton's race. Late last week, it 
sent out a statewide mailer supporting her 
candidacy that included absentee-ballot 
request forms. On Monday, it dispatched 
robo calls reminding mailer recipients to 

DEMOCRATS ARE 
SWEATING BULLETS 
OVER HOW TIE 


ADVERTISING ONSLAUGHT 
WILL 1PACTWENDT WILTON'S 



fill out the ballot requests and describing 
Wilton as “a results-oriented treasurer who 
will bring fiscal sanity back to Montpelier.” 

While a well-known, well-financed 
incumbent like Shumlin can withstand 
an advertising onslaught, Democrats are 
sweating bullets over the super PAC’s 
impact on Wilton's opponent: Beth Pearce, 
the longtime deputy treasurer who was ap- 
pointed to the top job in January 2011. Like 
Wilton, Pearce is not widely known by the 
electorate. But unlike Wilton, she can’t 
count on six-figure super-PAC support. 

“We're incredibly confident in our 
ability to communicate with Vermonters 
about Beth's record," says Pearce campaign 
manager ryan Emerson. “Are we going to be 
able to compete head to head with super- 
PAC money? That might be difficult” 

The big question is how Democrats will 
respond to the Republican ad wars. 

Shumlin campaign manager alex 
maclean declined to disclose the gov's 
plans, but appeared to mock the down- 
beat tone of Brock’s Beatles spot, saying, 
“Randy seems to have a permanent case 
of the Mondays ... One would think Randy 


Brock is running to be pessimist-in-chief.” 

Sorrell campaign manager mike pieciak 
sounds equally unconcerned about 
McMullen's new ads, saying. "It’s not that 
he has to introduce himself; it’s that he has 
to redefine himself, which is a much more 
difficult task.” 

Like Pearce and the Democratic candi- 
dates for lite gov and auditor — Cassandra 
gekas and doug hoffer, respectively — 
Sorrell’s depleted campaign account does 
not appear big enough to sustain a televi- 
sion buy. But Piecak believes ads run in 
support of Sorrell during his contested 
Democratic primary "will have a residual 
effect in the general election.” 

As for Pearce, Democratic insiders are 
nervously hoping that Vermont Priorities, 
a liberal group that registered its own 
super PAC in July, can raise enough 
money to serve as a lefty counterweight to 
Vermonters First — and put Pearce on TV. 

Vermont Priorities chairman bob 
stannard said Tuesday that the liberal 
group received a new, $10,000 contribu- 
tion from Shelburne developer lisa steele 
this week, bringing her total contribution 
to $35,000. But only $20,000 of that is ear- 
marked for the group's super PAC — not a 
penny of which has been spent — and so 
far Steele is its sole donor. 

That’s chump change compared to the 
$200, 000-plus its conservative counter- 
part has already spent. 

Sucks for Zuck 

Longtime Progressive david zuckerman 
may have won the Democratic primary for 
Chittenden County state Senate, but that 
doesn't mean the Dems will pony up for 
the ponytailed Prog. 

Fair Game has learned that the political 
action committee run by Senate Democrats 
will support the five other nominated 
Dems competing for six seats in the state’s 
most populous Senate district — but not 
Zuckerman. 

Though he wouldn’t specifically ad- 
dress how the PAC would spend its re- 

john Campbell said Zuckerman’s choice to 
run as a “Progressive/Democrat” — not the 
other way around — makes him ineligible 
for financial support. 

“You certainly need to take care of your 
Democrats first," Campbell says, adding 
that because incumbent Republican Sen. 
diane snelling would likely hold on to 
one of the county’s six seats, supporting 
Zuckerman “would be to the detriment” of 
the five full-fledged Dems in the race. 

Typically, the Vermont Senate Victory 
PAC, which Campbell runs, spends 
the money it raises from lobbyists and 
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incumbent senators on a postcard it 
sends throughout the district backing 
the Democratic slate. In 2010, Campbell’s 
PAC raised and spent $94,000 supporting 
Democratic Senate candidates. 

While Zuckerman says the Denis are 
free to do as they please, he says he's been 
working hard to mend partisan fences. 

“I earned the support of 7200 
Democratic primary voters having been 
clear I was going to run as a Progressive/ 
Democrat," he says. “I think voters, in gen- 
eral, are tired of the little bickering and 
were supporting me because I was willing 
to run with both parties and get down 
there to work on serious issues.” 

Special Ed 

Speaking of Progs and Dems, the two par- 
ties both plan to contest a Burlington City 
Council seat being vacated by Democrat 

ED ADRIAN. 

At a Monday-night caucus, the 
Progressives nominated social worker 
and activist alison segar for the Ward 1 
seat, which represents the neighborhoods 
around Fletcher Allen and UVM. The 
Democrats previously nominated engi- 
neer kevin worden as their candidate in 
the special election, which will take place 
concurrently with the November 6 state 
and federal elections. 

The Progs currently control three of 
14 seats on the council, while Republicans 
hold two, independents hold two and 
Democrats — after Adrian steps down at 
the end of the month — hold six. 

At his final city council meeting 
Monday night, Adrian’s colleagues heaped 
on the praise for Burlington's political 
provocateur. 

“Ed may seem distracted at times,” 
Council President joan shannon (D-Ward 
5) said, noting Adrian’s seeming addiction 
to Twitter, “but what is surprising is he 
really doesn’t miss anything. It’s not that 
he’s not paying attention. It's that he’s 
paying attention to everything." 

Bernie for ... President? 

Sen. bernie sanders may be up for reelec- 
tion in Vermont this fall, but he’s been 
spending a lot of time campaigning in New 
Hampshire. This month alone, he spoke at 
an AFL-CIO Labor Day breakfast and a 
Social Security rally — both in Manchester, 
N.H. — and last week headlined rallies in 
Keene, Claremont, Hanover, Concord and 
Portsmouth. 

So with Bernie spending time in the 
first-in-the-nation primary state, does that 
mean he’s got his eye on the White House 

in 2016? 

Not so much, says campaign manager 


response as Bernie has brought his mes- 
sage describing the threat posed by right- 

Ryan agenda." 

Fiermonte adds that Sanders has held 
more than 30 campaign events in Vermont 
in his epic struggle to defeat ... wait, what’s 
his opponent’s name again? 

Kingdom Coming Along 

Sanders is just one of several bigwigs 
planning to join Jay Peak Resort co-owner 
bill stenger Thursday as the developer 
unveils an array of projects throughout 
the Northeast Kingdom. While Stenger’s 
mum on the details, he says the plan 
includes components in Newport, at the 
state airport in Coventry and at Burke 
Mountain, which Stenger bought in May. 

“Those projects will represent close to 
$500 million of investment across three 
counties," he says. 

As with Jay Peak’s ongoing $250 
million makeover, Stenger says the new 
development will be funded mostly by 
foreign investors through the federal 
EB-5 visa program, which grants foreign 
nationals a green card in exchange for a 
half-million-dollar investment in quali- 
fied projects. 

Though it mostly escaped notice here 
in Vermont, Congress earlier this month 
extended the expiring visa program for 
another three years, allowing Stenger to 
move forward with his plans. 

“We were certainly waiting for the 
reauthorization to occur. Thanks to Sen. 
[Patrick) leahy, that happened,” Stenger 
says. “He is our champion on that.” 

Media Notes 

Vermont's small world of policy makers 
and journalists was hit hard last week by 
the tragic death of 29-year-old former 
VTDigger.org reporter alan panebaker. 
The experienced white-water pad- 
dler lost his life in a kayaking accident 
last Wednesday, September 19, on New 
Hampshire’s Pemigewasset River. 

Panebaker’s family and friends will 
hold a celebration of life at Bristol’s Eagle 
Park on Saturday, September 29, at 2 p.m. 
Donations can be made in Panebaker’s 
name to American Whitewater, where 
he worked as northeast stewardship 
director after leaving Digger. The or- 
ganization’s address is P.O Box 1540, 
Cullowhee, NC 28723. ® 
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Thank You 

from Bob, Donnell and 
Robert for making Leunig’s 
Breast Cancer Fashion Show 
a great success ! 


Beni Twitchell — model coordinator, Stephen and Burns — makeup and hair, 
Vermont Tent, Top Hat Entertainment, The Cody Sargent 
Quartet, Sysco Foods, Reinhart Foods, Sweet Ladyjane, Bertha 
Church, Ecco, Monelle, Stella, Tootsies, Michael Kehoe, 
Optical Center, Northface Store, Catamount Store, Expressions, 
Marilyn’s, Skirack, Patagonia Store, Bella Boutique, Jess, Salaam, 
Bennington Potters North, El Cato, Ken's Pizza, Sweetwaters, 
The Scuffer, The Farmhouse, Ri Ra, Halvorson’s, 
our generous volunteer staff, our beautiful models. 
and all of our wonderful guests! 



local matters 


An Anti- Abortion Attorney Challenges 
Burlington’s No-Protest Zone 



worker at Burlington’s 

a Planned Parenthood called 
the police on the morning of 
August 15 to report an anti- 
abortion demonstrator who had report - 
edly gotten too close to the health clinic. 

The cops came to inform Jean 
Osborne, a 53-year-old mother of two 
from Colchester, that she had violated 
a newly created city ordinance by step - 
ping inside the 35-foot “buffer zone" to 
offer pro-life literature to a couple head- 
ing into the St. Paul Street building. 

Later that morning, police returned to 
Planned Parenthood when another dem- 
onstrator — Amy Cochran, a 59-year-old 
grandmother from Richford — knelt on a 
grass strip outside the clinic to read her 
Bible and pray. The police officer issued 
Cochran a written warning for breach - 
ing the buffer zone, a fixed perimeter 
created this summer by the Burlington 
City Council to protect patients and 
staff at reproductive health centers from 
harassment. 

The police response was quite dif - 
ferent on September 11 when abortion- 
rights demonstrators descended on Care 
Net, a Christian pregnancy-counseling 
center on Colchester Avenue. Care Net 
executive director Deb Couture called 
the police to complain about the dem - 
onstrators outside her front door, who 
i were closer than 35 feet and held signs 
5 with slogans such as “Expose Care Net” 
> and “Stop Lying to Women.” The re- 
§ spond ing officer watched the protest for 
> more than 40 minutes but did not issue 
warnings nor tell the protesters to move 
away from the building, 
cu Why not? Because demonstrators told 
o him that Care Net — an anti-abortion or- 
° ganization that provides free pregnancy 
5 testing and ultrasounds — didn’t qualify 
3 as a reproductive health center under 
the city’s new ordinance. 

The demonstrators were mistaken, 
v) Police Chief Michael Schirling says city 
2 attorneys have since clarified that Care 
5 Net should have received the same pro - 
tections as Planned Parenthood. 

That unequal treatment is one of five 
“causes of action” in a federal lawsuit 
„ challenging the constitutionality of 
Burlington’s fledgling no-protest-zone 
< ordinance. Six anti-abortion women 
^ from around Vermont filed suit in U.S. 
o District Court last week, claiming an 
j£ ordinance banning protests within 35 


feet of Planned Parenthood and other 
reproductive health centers is an uncon- 
stitutional violation of free speech. 

Their attorney is Michael DePrimo, 
a First Amendment lawyer based in 
Hamden, Conn. He formerly worked 
as special assistant to the president of 
the American Family Association, a 
Christian group that rails against abor - 
tion, pornography and same-sex mar - 
riage. In a 2004 article for American 
Family Association Journal , DePrimo 
wrote that acceptance of same-sex mar- 
riage “may well signal 
the beginning of the end 
of Western civilization.” 

In 2006, DePrimo 
won a lawsuit against 
the city of West Palm Beach, Fla., when 
a federal judge ruled the municipality’s 
20-foot buffer zone around reproduc- 
tive health centers violated free-speech 
rights. He also litigated a lawsuit chal - 
lenging Massachusetts’ 35-foot buffer- 
zone law, which he lost in round one and 
is now appealing. 

DePrimo fought the Massachusetts 
case with financial backing from the 
Alliance Defense Fund, an Arizona- 
based Christian legal firm dedicated to 
defending“family values.” He’s taken the 
Burlington case pro bono and wouldn’t 
speculate about whether the ADF, now 
called the Alliance Defending Freedom, 
might bankroll it. 

DePrimo says his clients are peaceful 
people who have the right to engage in 
“sidewalk counseling" with women and 
couples entering Planned Parenthood. 

“Planned Parenthood does not 
want pro-life speech to reach their 
patrons,” DePrimo says by phone from 
Connecticut. "That’s what this ordi 
nance is really about. That’s not what it 
says, but that's the real purpose behind 

DePrimo argues the Burlington 
ordinance is written so broadly — ap - 
plying to any place that provides health 
services orcounseling“relatedtothe 
human reproductive system” — that it 
could encompass not just health centers 
such as Planned Parenthood, but fertil - 
ity clinics, hospitals, public schools, drug 
stores that dispense oral contraception 
and supermarkets with pharmacies 
inside them. 

DePrimo also argues the sheer size of 
the buffer zone — extending 35 feet from 


the farthest edge of the clinic’s parking 
lot — makes the no-protest zone along 
St. Paul Street effectively 228 feet in 

Lastly, he blasts the ordinance as 
vague — not specifying what activities 
would constitute “patrolling,” "congre - 
gating” or "demonstrating” and there - 
fore be banned in the buffer zone. 

The suit also provides another ver - 
sion of events on August 15: On the same 
day police warned Amy Cochran about 
praying on Planned Parenthood’s green- 
belt, Burlington city officials invited 
anti-abortion demonstrators to an "or - 
dinance education meeting" inside city 
hall. According to the lawsuit, Deputy 
Police Chief Jennifer Morrison said in 


the meeting that distributing leaflets and 
reading the Bible inside the buffer zone 
would constitute “demonstrating” and 
thus be subject to a $50 to $500 fine. But 
she couldn’t say whether praying would 
be permitted. 

During the meeting, the lawsuit al - 
leges, someone asked whether it would 
violate the ordinance to stand within a 
buffer zone at a hospital and hand out 
leaflets stating "tobacco kills," to which 
Assistant City Attorney Gene Bergman 
allegedly answered “yes.” 

Burlington City Attorney Eileen 
Blackwood says she disagrees with some 
of the lawsuit’s characterizations of that 
August 15 meeting — and points out that 
determining whether praying is allowed 
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in the buffer zone isn’t as simple as it 
sounds. 

‘‘Are you screaming at the top of your 
lungs? Do you consider praying that you 
are exhorting someone to come down 
and strike this person dead because 
they are not obeying a commandment?” 
Blackwood says. "It’s very difficult for 
anybody to say yes or no, you can do 
that, without knowing, what does that 
entail?” 

It's worth noting that another anti- 
abortion protester, sidewalk preacher 
William Ray Costello of Milton, lost 
a federal free-speech lawsuit against 
the City of Burlington in 20X0, after 
police ticketed him for shouting gospel 
verses on Church Street. The judge 
upheld Burlington’s 
noise ordinance, saying 
the constitution didn't 
give Costello the right to 
preach at top volume in a 
public space. 

Blackwell became city 
attorney on September 
4 — after the buffer-zone 
ordinance was enacted 
— and wasn't involved in 
its crafting. But she be- 
lieves it is constitutional 
and strikes a careful bal- 
ance between the rights 
of protesters and the 
safety of patients using 
Planned Parenthood and other facilities. 

‘‘It’s not as if Burlington is invent- 
ing something that hasn’t been tried in 
other jurisdictions and upheld by the 
courts,” Blackwood says. “It’s putting 
some regulation on where and when 
and how you can speak about it — not 
whether you can or can’t.” 

The six co-plaintiffs — all Catholic 
women — convene outside Planned 
Parenthood every Wednesday, when 
abortions are performed, and occasion- 
ally on other days, to pray, hold signs 
and offer anti-abortion literature. In 
the lawsuit, the women complain that 
the buffer zone requires them to stand 
across St. Paul Street, a distance from 
which people entering the clinic can’t 
read their signs or take their brochures. 

“We’re not there to make life diffi- 
cult on any woman,” insists co-plaintiff 
Agnes Clift, a 57-year-old mother of 
three from South Burlington, who 
says she attended a “sidewalk coun- 
seling symposium” in Minnesota this 
summer sponsored by Pro-Life Action 
Ministries. “I can understand why they 
don’t want us there, but I don’t think our 
presence is what’s causing them grief.” 

Jill Krowinski, Planned Parenthood’s 
director of Vermont public affairs, says 


patients routinely complain of feeling 
“harassed and bullied” by the dem- 
onstrators. “They want the privacy 
of walking into that building without 
being photographed or videotaped or 
being told what they should do with 
their own bodies,” Krowinski says. 

She says the buffer zone has im- 
proved the situation greatly, allowing 
most patients to enter the building 

— often accompanied by a volunteer 
escort — without having to speak to 
anyone. Planned Parenthood has called 
police at least four times to enforce the 
new ordinance since it was established. 

The “other side” has dialed but once. 
Care Net blew the whistle on FED UP 
Vermont, which describes itself as a 
"radical grassroots wom- 
en's rights coalition," at 
a September 11 protest 
Burlington 
office. A poster for the 
rally declared, “Defend 
abortion rights! Stop 
the lies against women!” 
The poster called Care 
Net an “anti-woman, 
religious fundamental- 
ist organization mas- 
querading as a women's 
health clinic” that uses 
“lies, intimidation, and 
manipulation to deny 
women access to their 
reproductive health choices.” 

Schirling, the police chief, says his 
officers didn’t enforce the buffer zone 
in regard to the eight demonstrators 
because a FED UP protester told police 
the ordinance didn’t apply to Care Net. 
“It wasn’t clear they met the definition 
of a reproductive health care facility. It 
turns out they do,” he says. 

Couture of Care Net says her office 
serves around 200 women a year and has 
an OB-GYN and registered nurse on staff 

— and many more RNs who volunteer. 
“We should be entitled to the same pro- 
tections if there is an ordinance,” Couture 
says. “I believe that if this same group of 
people had been at Planned Parenthood, 
it would have had a different outcome.” 

In the weeks ahead, Planned 
Parenthood patients and staff will be 
seeing more of Clift and her cohorts. 
Wednesday, September 26, is the sched- 
uled start of “40 Days for Life,” a 40-day 
prayer vigil held outside Planned 
Parenthood’s office twice a year. Clift 
says her group will have anti-abortion 
demonstrators posted outside the clinic 
from sun up to sun down. 

“We’ve already told all our people,” 
Clift adds, “we will be doing the vigil 
across the street." ® 
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local matters 


Pragmatism or Purity: Is “Fusion” 
Good for the Progressive Party? 


BY KEVIN J. KELLEY 


7 U growing number of 

Democrats and Progressives 
running for o' ce with one 
another’s party endorsements 
is raising questions about the future of 
left-wing politics in Vermont. Perhaps 
the biggest uncertainty is whether the 
Progressive Party can maintain its inde- 
pendence and relevance as more of its 
members opt to add a “D” to the “P” next 
to their names on the ballot. 

This year, many more candidates 
are running as Democrat-Progressive, 
or Progressive-Democrat, than with 
Prog designation alone. The order of 
the letters suggests a ranking of party 
allegiance. Only fi ve Vermont House 
candidates are listed on ballots solely 
as Progressives, while seven others are 
sporting both Democrat and Progressive 
labels. 

Three candidates for statewide o' ce 
— Doug Ho, er for auditor, Cassandra 
Gekas for lieu tenant governor and Jim 
Condos for secretaiy of state — have 
won endorsements from both par- 
ties. Two state senators — Tim Ashe of 
Chittenden County and Anthony Pollina 
of Washington County — are seeking 
reelection with the backing of both 
Progs and Dems. Ashe describes himself 
as a D/P; Pollina as a P/D. Former state 
representative David Zuckerman is also 
making a bid for state Senate as a P/D 
(see Fair Game, page 14). 

Most Progressives insist this trend 
won’t dilute their party’s brand. But 
a couple of infl uential Progs suggest 
the fusion phenomenon could presage 
a gradual melding of the two parties’ 
identities. 

Democrats, for their part, either 
resent the move to fuse, viewing it as 
Prog opportunism, or welcome it as 
proof that their party’s big tent can ac- 
commodate leftist views. Some of the 
most liberal Democrats in the legisla- 
ture say Progressives’ desire for Dem 
support — and the willingness of voters 

have substantive policy di, erences. 
The same Dems allege the distinction 
between the parties comes mostly 
from grudges rooted in 30-year-old 
Burlington feuds. 

Progs see it di, erently, arguing they 



care more about; principles and issues 
while Democrats care about winning 
elections. “If thee Democrats ad- 
opted all of our r issues, we’d 
happily go out off business,” 
Zuckerman says. “It’s 
surprising to ir many 
people that for r us 
it’s really not about 
getting elected 
to a majority 


of seats in the 
legislature.” 

That seems 
a little odd 
coming from 
Zuckerman, 
who clearly 
sought the 
“D” desig- 

improve 
his chances 
of winning 
a seat in the 
Senate. No 
single “P” Prog 
has ever gotten i 
in. Attorney John 
Franco, akeyP.P, 
tried that maneui- 
ver in 1992 and id 
fi nished 12th out of 
13 candidates vying 
for Chittenden 
County’s six semate 
seats. Bob Kiss, t the 
beleaguered Progressive former mayor 
of Burlington, is running as an indepen- 
dent — and, in the view of some analysts, 
is likely to see a res&'A-smrliai •o.’iTaiivil^, 
20 years ago. 

Chris Pearson, the leader of the 
fi ve-member Progressive caucus in the 
Vermont House, says the party’s gains 
should be measured by advances in its 
core agenda — not the number of seats 
it holds in Montpelier. Pearson says 
Democratic Gov. Peter Shumlin’s cre- 
ation of a single-payer health insurance 
system — long advocated by Progressives 
— should be seen as a “smashing suc- 
cess” for the party. 

Dean Corren, one of the first 
Progs to win election to the Vermont 
House, agrees. “It’s unquestionable 


that the existence of the Progressive 
Party over the past decades has had 
a huge impact on policy in Vermont," 
he says. 

At its core, the Vermont Progressive 
Party was formed to “build a move- 
ment that goes in a new direction,” 
says Terry Bouricius, a Burlington 
Progressive who served in the House 
with Corren. A self-described “active 
anticapitalist,” Bouricius points out 
that the Progs are opposed in prin- 
ciple to taking money from corporate 
interests. 


Gene Bergman, an- 
other proto-Prog, defines 
the party’s mission as “working for 
economic justice from a working-class 
perspective." Progressives also empha- 
size “the need to fi ght racism," declares 
Bergman, who is running for a state 
House seat from Burlington as a stand- 

What else distinguishes Progs from 
Dems? Party faithful cite their out-front 
support for shutting down Vermont 
Yankee, legalizingsame-sex marriage 
and labeling genetically modifi ed foods. 
Pearson argues that without Prog lead- 
ership and uncompromising advocacy. 
Democrats wouldn’t have advanced 
those issues. At the same time, some 
Prog priorities — such as reforming the 
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income tax system to make the rich 
pay more — are still anathema to many 
Vermont Democrats, he notes. 

To Pearson, the Progressive legacy 
in Burlington established three de- 
cades ago by now U.S. Sen. Bernie 
Sanders shows “not only that our 
policies work but that they should be 
copied elsewhere.” But in the Prog’s 
Queen City stronghold, the party lost 
control of the mayor’s office to the 
Democrats this past March. 

Some Dems see the Progs as unyield- 
ingly ideological — insistent on politi- 
cal purity because they don’t have the 
responsibility of governing, which, by 
definition, entails compromises. But 
Burlington Progressives have also been 
accused of just the 
opposite: In the 
1990s, a radical 
Green Party insur- 
gency charged that 
the Progressives 
in charge of 
Burlington 
Hall had sold 
their principles on 

Today’s liberal 
Democrats claim 
there are few 
policy differences 
between the 

Dems of that vari- 
ety argue that con- 

vision is a needless 
impediment to joint endeavors inside 
and outside the legislature. “Lots of 
liberal Democrats ... are frustrated at 
having to deal with the third-party 
thing and all the machinations that 
come with it,” says Jake Perkinson, 
chair of the Democratic Party. 

“I can't find a Progressive in the state 
legislature who’s significantly further to 
the left than I am on most issues,” says 
state Sen. Phil Baruth, a Chittenden 
County Democrat. Suzi Wizowaty, a 
Democratic state representative run- 
ning unopposed for reelection in a 
Burlington district with the support of 
the Progressive city committee, adds 
that “for many of us who are progres- 
sive Democrats, there’s no distinction 
from the Progressives.” Sandy Haas, 
a Progressive House member from 
Rochester endorsed by the Democratic 
Party, admits, “There are many 


Democrats who are more radical than 

A few hard-core Progs remain 
sharply opposed to the fusion option. 
“Democrats have the support of the 1 
percent," observes Jimmy Leas, a South 
Burlington attorney and member of the 
Progressive state committee. “They’re 
the party of the banks and the F-35. 
There’s no reason for Progressives to 
add their voice to that. It dilutes the 
idea that there needs to be an alterna- 
tive to the Democrats, and it confuses 
everybody about what actually needs to 

Other Progs believe pragmatism 
is the only way to get there. Major 
change will not be achieved in 
Vermont, their line 
of thinking goes, 
unless Progressives 
manage to win at 
least a few seats 
in the legislature. 
And if that requires 
running as “Ds” 
and not just as “Ps,” 
then so be it. 

“We’re a small 
party and we need 
make strategic 
decisions,” Pearson 
says. And it’s the 
consensus of the 
party that “it’s im- 
possible to win a 
state Senate seat in 
Chittenden County 
as an independent 
or a Progressive,” he adds. Only fusion 
candidates stand a reasonable chance, 
Pearson suggests. 

Ashe adds that it’s even difficult 
for straight Progressives to win House 
seats outside of Burlington. Bill 
Grover, a Progressive state committee 
member and political science profes- 
sor at St. Michael’s College, agrees. 
Without instant-runoff voting, “We 
have no choice but to run on a fusion 
basis” in most races, Grover says. In a 
two-party system, Vermont Progs are 
often dismissed as “spoilers,” Grover 

Once they get to the legislature, 
though. Progs tend to get close attention 
from the Democratic leadership, ac- 
cording to Haas, a four-term Prog-Dem 
House member representing Rochester 
Bethel, Pittsfield and Stockbridge. “I 
PRAGMATISM OR PURITY » P.20 
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have yet to approach the speaker with 
an issue of concern to me that he didn’t 
consider seriously,” Hass says. “If I were 
one of 96 [Democrats in the House], the 
situation might be much different.” 

Secretary of State Condos’ decision 
to seek Progressive co-designation for 
his reelection bid "speaks to the fact 
that we're real players,” Bergman says. 
Vermont Progressive Party chair- 
woman Martha Abbott adds 
that such endorsements 
can enhance the pai 
ty’s clout on policies. 

The Progs changed 
their bylaws last 
year to allow 
endorsement 
of Dems, which 
Abbott says “gives 
us more flexibility 
and more leverage." 

Democratic can- 
didates must meet 
“a higher threshold on 
issues” if they hope to 
get Prog endorsement, 
she suggests. Shumlin 
didn't get a formal 
Prog endorsement for 
his reelection bid, but 
for the second elec- 
tion running, Progs are 
sitting out the race 
for governor. It’s 
primarily Shumlin’s 
support for the pe- 


Senate seat as a D/P in 2008. This year, 
he ran unsuccessfully in the Democratic 
caucus for mayor of Burlington and 
pledged to support caucus winner Miro 
Weinberger. 

Ashe says it was the 2008 
governor’s race that set him on the 
fusion path. That year, Progressive 
Anthony Pollina was competing with 
Democrat Gaye Symington for 
support of 
opposed 


DEMOCRATS 
ARE THE PARTY 
OF THE RANKS 
ANDTHE E 35. 


tween Anthony and 

Ashe suggests that 
lore Democrats and 
Progressives will con- 

with their parties' 
cross-endorsements 
They may come even- 
tually to form a de facto 
caucus in the legislature 
that could have the 
effect of undercutting 
the Progressive Party’s 
raison d’etre, Ashe theo- 
rizes. But he adds that 


Progress 


single- 
care tl 
the party’s 


; unwilling- 
ness to run against 
him, Abbott says. 

“I feel our brand is 
very strong," Abbott 
adds, rejecting the con- 
tention that fusion will blur the Progs’ 
separate identity. Much has changed 
in 30 years, Abbott and other Progs 
say, but not the values and ideals that 
gave birth to Vermont’s Progressive 
movement. 

When Bernie Sanders campaigned 
successfully for mayor in 1981, 
Bouricius recalls, "everyone under- 
stood that there were two groups 
in Burlington: the Republicans- 
Democrats and the Progressives.” In 
the view of left-wing Progs such as 
Bouricius, that alignment still pretty 


rands. 

Or does it? Ashe 
srms as a Progressive 
l Burlington before w 


likely o 

ate as an organized force 
and shares their desire 
to break the two-party 
mold. 

Abbott doesn’t see 
the Vermont political 
scenario unfolding in 
that way. She estimates 
that no more than 10 of the current 
Democratic members of the Vermont 
legislature could qualify for Prog en- 
dorsement. “It's not as though we’re 
going to be supporting lots and lots of 
Democrats,” she says. 

Many of the politicians on both sides 
of this story agree that rank-and-file 
Vermont voters don't care much, or at 
all, about party labels. The differences in 
outlook and emphasis may be real, but 
they’re important mostly to insiders and 
political junkies. 

“I personally find political parties 
pretty tedious,” Ashe says. 

Perkinson observes, “People often 
tend to fight the hardest over what mat- 
ters the least.” ® 
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CLAIM: "WE'VE ADDED 7500 NEW JOBS 
IN THE STATE OF VERMONT SINCE WE 
GOT ELECTED TWO YEARS AGO.” 

— Gov. Peter Shumlin, campaign kickoff, 
September 10, 2012 

FACTS : If you’ve spent any time listening to 
Gov. Peter Shumlin argue his case for a second term, 
you've heard the number 7500. That’s how many jobs 
he says have been created in Vermont since he took 
office in January 2011. 

Shumlin’s campaign says it arrived at that figure by 
comparing the Vermont Department of Labor’s tally of 
not-seasonally-adjusted. nonfarm jobs between January 
2011 and June 2012. And, Indeed, the number increased by 7550 during that 
time frame — from 296,600 to 304,150 jobs. 

But the story doesn’t end in June. In July, the number of nonfarm jobs 
dropped 4950 to 299,200. And in August, it dipped another 900 to 298.300. 
Throughout Shumlin's 21 
months in office, therefore, 
the number of not-seasonally- 
adjusted. nonfarm jobs has 
increased by just 1700. 

Of course, there's a reason 
economists seasonally adjust 
employment figures: They tend 
to fluctuate in a fairly predict- 
able pattern throughout the 
year. For Instance, last sum- 
mer’s June-to-July drop-off 
was similar to this past one; in 
2011, the June-to-July nonfarm 

employment figure dropped from 299.450 to 292,950 — the lowest jobs figure 
of Shumlin's tenure. In December 2011, that figure surged to 308,100— the 
highest of his tenure. 

When employment numbers are seasonally adjusted, Shumlin's record 
looks a little better — though not quite as rosy as he claims. Between January 
2011 and August 2012, the number of seasonally adjusted, nonfarm jobs 
increased by 4700 — from 298,500 to 303,200. 

Another way to judge Shumlin's economic record is to look at unem- 
ployment figures. Between January 2011 and August 2012, the seasonally 
adjusted number of unemployed Vermonters fell from 21,600 (6 percent) to 
19,000 (5.3 percent). While unemployment is lower now than when Shumlin 
took office, it has actually increased during each of the past three months, 
from a low of 16,400 (4.6 percent) in May. 




HE SAID WHAT? 


For breaking local news 
and political commentary, 
go straight to the source: 


SCORE: Gov. Shumlin’s claim 
that Vermont has added 7500 jobs 
during his tenure may have been true in 
June, but it's not true anymore. Using his 
own criteria, the correct number would 
be 1700. If Shumlin wants to provide an 
accurate sense of job creation during his 
tenure, he should shift to the season- 
ally adjusted measure, which shows an 
increase of 4700 nonfarm jobs during his 
tenure. By cherry-picking the best num- 
bers available to him, Shumlin exaggerates 
Vermont's job growth during the past 21 
months. We rate his claim ‘Mostly False.” 



(VT0igger.org) and Andy 
Bromage (Seven Days). 
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At UVM, a Symposium and a New Season 
of Plays Explore Women in Theater 



h alf a century after the start 
of second-wave feminism, 
women still haven’t achieved 
parity in certain areas of the 
arts. Few women number among the 
country’s leading orchestra conductors, 
architects or film directors. And in the- 
ater, according to University of Vermont 
drama professor Lynne GreeLey, “83 per- 
cent of plays produced in this country 
are by men.” The question 
is: Why? 

The University of 
Vermont’s theater depart 
ment is using its current 
season to address that last 
disparity. At Greeley’s instigation, the 
season features plays written exclu 
sively by women: Paula Vogel’s Howl 
Learned to Drive, Mary Zimmerman’s 
The Arabian Nights and Wendy 
Wasserstein’sTheffeidi Chronicles. (The 
fourth, Patricia Clapp's The Toys Take 
Over Christmas, is an annual tradition 
that happens to be female authored.) 

As for the question of why a theater 


THEATER 


season featuring women is so unusual 

— while a season of plays by men barely 
raises an eyebrow — UVM is hosting 

a symposium dedicated to the topic 
this Saturday that is free and open to 
the public. Vogel herself will give the 
keynote address. The 60-year-old Yale 
University School of Drama professor 
won the 1998 Pulitzer Prize for How 
I Learned to Drive and has mentored 
several successful female 
playwrights, including 2010 
Pulitzer finalist Sarah Ruhl 
and the 2012 winner, Quiara 
Alegria Hudes. 

Vogel will also join the 
symposium’s panel discussion — titled 
“Women in Theatre: Transcending 
Barriers” and moderated by Greeley 

— with Cristina aLiCea, producing artis- 
tic director of Vermont sta Ge Company ; 
meLisso Lourie , artistic director of the 
middlebury aCtors Workshop and an ad - 

junct professor of acting at UVM; and 

lighting designer Lauren GLoVer , a recent 
UVM graduate. 


EVEN PULITZER 
FINALIST SARAH RUHL 
TELLS OF SENDING HER 
PLATS TD PRODUCERS 

And bEing Told 
THATTHFyHAd 
nosTRong 
CHARACTERS. 

“It’s a national question,” Alicea says 
of the underrepresentation of women 
playwrights onstage, “and I’m glad 
we’re going to discuss it” The 33-year- 
old, who calls herself “one of the few 
female artistic directors in the country,” 
suggests that “the problem lies in the 
people who are choosing the plays” 
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Tinker With Robots and 
Launch a Pumpkin at the 
Champlain Mini Maker Faire 



ant to get schooled in Lock 
Picking 101? Load a pump- 
kin-chuckin’ trebuchet? 
Ogle an LED-illuminated 


cemetery marker? Or wail on a Really 
Weird Big Bass Guitar? 

If you want to do any of those things, 
head to sheLburne Farms this Saturday 
for the first-ever Champlain Mini Maker 
Faire, where inventors, artists, educa - 
tors, mad scientists and tinkerers will 
be showing off their creations, leading 
workshops and launching rockets. 

Maker faires have been cropping 
up all over the world since 2006, 
when MAKE magazine publisher Dale 
Dougherty held the first gathering in San 
Mateo, Calif. Hundreds of “makers” — 
basically, anyone who creates something 
for the joy of creating rather than for 
profit — get together each year in New 
York and Detroit for massive fairs that 
MAKE characterizes as “part science 


fair, part county fair and part something 

The maker movement has been gain- 
ing steam in Vermont, and reached a 
tipping point last year when a handful of 
enthusiasts, including sound artist Jenn 
k arson , started a group called Vermont 
makers . Soon, local hackers, program - 
mers and other creative hobbyists were 
com ing out of the woodwork. This 
weekend, they’ll all come together to 
play, experiment and share ideas. 

Spearhead ing the Champlain Mini 
Maker Faire has beendou g Webster , a co- 
ordinator for the Vermont Department 
of Education, aerospace engineer, 
president of the National Association for 
Workforce Improvement and host of the 
retn television series “STEM Education: 
A Renewed Culture of Innovation.” 
Webster %vas drawn to the maker con - 
cept for its educational potential. “We 
want to steer away from the ‘silos’ as 


much as we can,” he says, referring to 
the way most students learn isolated dis- 
ciplines. “This is a good way of integrat- 
ing everything: innovation, technology. 

Around the world, access to new, 
modular, open-source technology is 
fueling the maker movement. Case in 
point: the Arduino, a dirt-cheap, cus - 
tomizable microcontroller that can be 


used to power anything from a miniature 
airplane to a pumpkin-headed robot 
monster. You’ll find both, plus count 
less other Arduino-based creations, at 
Shelburne Farms this weekend. 

"These maker faires are happening 
all over the world, but the Champlain 
Maker Faire has the most Vermontyness 
of any of them,” Karson says. Her favor- 
ite example? The Critter Twitter Trap, a 
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— many of them older men who still 
serve as artistic directors of the theaters 
they founded during the 1970s regional- 
theater movement. “To be fair, I don’t 
think it’s a conscious decision,” Alicea 
adds. “They’re reading the plays they’re 
interested in.” 

UVM theater department chair 
Gregory ramos, who is directing Vogel’s 
play, places the gender disparity within 
a larger social picture of "fewer op- 
portunities for women’’ — especially 
when they choose to have children and 
become primary caregivers. 

Greeley notes that “there are plenty 
of women writing plays out there,” 
and no dearth of published scripts by 
women. The problem comes in the 
move from page to stage. Even Ruhl, 
Greeley says, tells of sending her plays 
to producers and being told that they 
had no strong characters. In fact, Ruhl's 
plays have plenty of strong women char- 
acters — including the eponymous lead 
of Eurydice, which UVM produced a 
few years ago — but the male producers 
didn’t recognize them as such. 

The half-day symposium will pref- 
ace the Saturday-night performance 
of Vogel's play. How I Learned to 
Drive is told from the perspective of 


Havahart trap that notifies the trapper 
by tweet when it’s caught a creature. 
“I wouldn’t expect to see that in San 
Mateo,” Karson says. 

But don’t expect all the projects to be 
flashy and high tech. Organizers are just 
as excited to host innovative wool spin- 
ners, and basket weavers who weave 
railings for staircases. “It’s not so much 


IT’S THE 
MASH-UPS; 



JENN KARSON 


that it needs to be a new technology,” 
says Webster. It's just about “rethink- 
ing how you use an old technology in a 
modern environment." To put some of 
those older technologies in context, the 
day’s program includes a “history of in- 
novation” tour of SHELBURNE MUSEUM. 

For the makers — 50 will attend — the 


a 35-year-old woman, Li’l Bit, look- 
ing back on her relationship with her 
uncle, Peck, who took advantage of her 
budding sexuality but also taught her 
a sense of control through driving les- 
sons. While humorously frank on sexual 
taboos and expectations about women’s 
social behavior — with a drink; behind 
the wheel — the play is both moving and 
difficult to watch. 

Will Vogel stay and watch? “She 
hasn’t committed, but we hope she 
stays,” says Greeley. “But the director 
and actors have said they really don’t 
want to know if she does.” ® 
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faire is all about creating opportunities 
for collaboration. “It’s the mash-ups; 
that’s where invention and ideas come 
together,” says Karson. Just imagine 
a lawn full of inventors and builders 
tinkering side by side. “How are people 
going to be influenced by the people 
who are to the left and right of them?” 
she wonders. 

Webster says he’ll consider the event 
a success if “everybody has a great time 
and is totally amazed by some of the 
things that the makers are doing, and 
they leave wanting to make something 
themselves.” 

Just reading about the makers’ proj- 
ects has inspired Webster to think about 
his own. An avid bagpipe player and pro- 
moter of Celtic arts in Vermont, Webster 
is excited about the possibilities of 
the conductive thread some makers 
are playing with. “You can run LEDs 
through clothing and stuff,” he says. 

Is Webster planning on illuminating 
Celtic dancers? “That's a trade secret,” 
he says with a laugh. ® 
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New Arts Entrepreneurs in Burlington 
Promote Sustainable Culture 


CULTURE 



BY PAMELA POLSTON 

mong the most entertaining 
end art HOP earlier this month 

a shuttle bus ferrying passengers up 
and down Pine Street. NATALIE miller and 
NATHAN HARTSWICK of Burlington’s SPARK 
ARTS organized the deservedly popular 
mobile jesters. But the bus hosting the 
la" riot turned heads, too. It’s a vehicle 
owned by the proprietors olARTSRIOT,and 
the Art Hop was just the kind of event 
with which they like to get involved. 

“We’re into having events and pro- 
moting other people’s,” says ArtsRiot 
cofounder Felix wai. Since launching 
in July, ArtsRiot has been making con- 
nections with the youthful cognoscenti 
of Burlington, o" ering a selective cal- 
endar of events on its website. They 
range from a skateboard ing session 
at Maglianero to apple-pie making at 
Champlain Orchards. 

ArtsRiot is also initiating events of 
its own — including a themed supper- 
club series called Isole Dinner Club, 
with local chef RICHARD WITTING (see Side 
Dishes, this issue). Food, art, music and 
culture are the targeted areas of inter- 
est. “We keep following the path of col- 
laboration,” Wai says. 

The nascent company is a bit hard 


to defi ne, in part because its existence 
is largely virtual. Wai o' ers this in a 
blog post on the website: “We made this 
site in order to showcase, support and 
send love and energy to all the creative 
people in our community..." 

While that doesn't sound like a par- 

33, and his partner, PJ MCHENRY, 26, are 


optimistic that their LLC start-up will 
eventually pay for itself with online 
advertising and admission fees at its 
own events, as well as revenue from 
marketing and consulting. Meanwhile, 
Wai says, ArtsRiot is paying for two 
employees with a grant from Vermont 
Businesses for Social Responsibility and 
Vermont HITEC. 


During an interview at ArtsRiot 
HQ — aka Wai’s apartment on 
Lakeview Terrace in Burlington — he 
and McHenry wax enthusiastic about 
their new enterprise. Wai is a doctoral 
student at the University of Vermont’s 
Rubenstein School of Environment 
and Natural Resources, his dissertation 
topic socially engaged ecological design. 
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QUICK LIT: MURDER IN WINE COUNTRY 


I t's common enough to see wine 
at author readings. But when 
Fayston's JANET HUBBARD reads 
from her debut novel at PHOENIX BOOKS 
(ESSEX) this ~ ursday, browsers will 
be able to buy glasses of 
Champagne, Prosecco and 
New Mexican Gruet. ~ e 
sparklers are de rigueur: 

Champagne: ' e Farewell , is 
a murder mystery set in the 
Champagne region, with the 
members of an elite wine- 
making family as central 
characters — and suspects. 

According to wine journalist 
Nicholas Faith, who provides the 
book's epigraph, the fareweir is the 
taste Champagne leaves at the 
back of the throat after it has been 
swallowed.’ * e novel's title, however, 
also refers to a nastier send-off: After 
the wedding dinner of her niece, 


pregnant Champagne heiress Lea de 
Saint-Pern suffers a fatal blow to the 

Was Lea killed by her younger, 
American lover? By the German 
businessman who hoped to buy her 
winery, or the relations who 
wanted to keep it in the family? 
Sorting through the long list of 

falls to two wedding guests: 
examining magistrate Olivier 
Chaumont; and New York 
police detective Maxine Max’ 
Maguire, a two-fi sted stunner 
with ancestral roots in the French 
aristocracy. Naturally — with all that 
Champagne around — the two sleuths 

Hubbard's heavy prose doesn't 
match the effervescence promised by 
the title, and keeping track of the many 
characters and their entanglements 


slowed this reader down. Max, who's 
supposed to be equally tough, 
gorgeous and vulnerable, never quite 
comes to life the way great detective 
characters do. 

But the author has clearly done 
her homework on the French judicial 
system — and, for some readers, 
the premise could prove irresistible. 

‘ ey should know that Champagne 
is just the fi rst in a wine-themed 
Vengeance in the Vineyard’ mystery 
series — and that Phoenix will 
provide cheeses to go with the 
bubbly. 

MARGOT HARRISON 

CHAMPAGNE: THE FAREWELL by 

Janet Hubbard, Poisoned Pen Press, 
294 pages. $24.95 hardcover, $14.95 
paperback. 

Hubbard will read on ” ursday, 
September 27, at 7 p.m. at Phoenix 
Books. Essex. Free with cash bar. 


SHORT TAKES ON 
FILM: MANHATTAN 
SHORTS RETURN 

D espite its name, the annual 

Manhattan Short Film Festival is 
neither held (exclusively) in the Big 
Apple nor limited to the city's fi Immakers. 
Instead, it's nothing if not international: 

From 520 entries received from 49 nations, 
the judges have selected 10 fi Ims, each 18 
minutes or less. ' e fi nalists will be screened 
starting this Friday in 300 cities around the 
globe — including Burlington and (for one 
night only) Middlebury. After each screening 
popular democracy kicks in, as viewers receive 
ballots to vote for their choice of top fi Im. ' e 
results of the global vote will be announced 
on Sunday, October 7, on manhattanshort 

' is year's selection is diverse and lively, 
with several fi Ims combining live action, 
digital animation and other stylized elements 
in inventive ways. A Curious Conjunction 
of Coincidences,’ from the Netherlands, for 
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His parents are from Hong Kong, but 
Wai was raised in Memphis, Tenn. 

He comes to the arts-and-culture 
scene with a serious background: Not 
only does Wai study sustainable living, 
he spent some time working in New 
Orleans on disaster relief and rebuild- 
lt back to New Orleans after 


culture, is an important aspect of “what 
makes a place worth living in." 

“Felix and I thought there was 
room out there for [ArtsRiot],” says 
McHenry, a Vermont native who went 
to Burlington High School and to col- 
lege at University of Miami. In addition 
to ArtsRiot, he works as an independent 


Katrina,” says Wai, who had earned his contractor for fuse, a marketing c< 


THE PATH OF 
COLLABORATION 


bachelor’s and master's degrees from pany i 
Tulane University, 

WE KEEP FOLLOWING 

nity organizing. 

After “cutting my 
teeth,” he says, in the 
Crescent City, Wai 
lived in Hong Kong 
for six months, and FELIX 

then returned to New 
Orleans to teach sixth-grade science at 
a charter school. Next, he decided to 
“marry grassroots education and eco- 
design" and enter the program at the 
Rubenstein School. In Burlington, Wai 
met McHenry through friends, and dis- 
covered that the two shared a common 
interest in environmental issues and 
in “creating spaces for the community 
exploration of art, food and music.” 

The pair believes one of the best 
ways to organize people is through 
social functions. So far, ArtsRiot’s 
activities seem geared toward just 
that — socializing — but Wai suggests 
that bringing people together, whether 
for a nonprofit cause or to enjoy local 


Winooski. Both McHenry and 
Wai believe that “cause- 
oriented work" will flow 
from the communities 
created through social 
networking. 

But it's not just about 
the parties, or helping 
other organizations 
N A I put on events. That’s 

relatively easy. So, in a 
sense, is mobilizing in the aftermath 
of a natural disaster. That is, “when 
there’s an acute need, everyone gets 
how that works,” suggests Wai. But here 
in Vermont, he says, “We are trying to 
be sustainable. That’s the long, hard 

If social communities can get us to 
that goal, party on. © 



instance, tells a tall tale that spans 
several centuries just by changing the 
actors' costumes and backgrounds. 
"Voice Over,” from Spain, goes meta 
with a "Choose Your Own Adventure' 1 - 
style narrative — except that all the 
choices lead to the protagonists 
comically gruesome demise. 

Other shorts are lower tech and 
more earnest, such as "Behind the 
Mirrors," a mini-thriller from Peru 
set in a brothel: and Two & Two," a 
chilling parable about miseducation 
from the UK. A few films milk their 


concepts too hard: "Cluck." an Irish 
short about a "chicken boy" sent to an 
orphanage, drags on. For my money, 
the fests most memorable entry is 
"Where the Sea Flows,” a dark, poetic, 
sometimes enigmatic Russian drama 
in which Oksana Akinshina ( Lilya 
4-Ever ) plays a mother with mixed 
feelings about her young daughter. 

Judge the finalists yourself this 
week at Merrill's Roxy, and next 
Saturday at Middlebury's Town Hall 
Theater. 

MARGOT HARRISON 


MANHATTAN SHORT FILM FESTIVAL. 

Friday, September 28. through 
Thursday, October 4, at Merrill's 
Roxy Cinemas in Burlington. 

Regular admission. Saturday, 

October 6. 7:30 p.m. at Town Hall 
Theater in Middlebury. $12: $8 for 
students, townhalltheater.org; 
manhattanshort.com 



Unique event and performance space 
available for daily rental 
Call Melinda Moulton (802) 864-7999 

mainstreetlanding.com 
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App Review: 

The Cynic Guide to the 
University of Vermont 


T he Cynic Guide to the 
University of Vermont is 
a simple app intended to 
provide a very basic overview 
of the Burlington area (and not, in fact, 
of the university itself). Developed for 
the UVM student newspaper, the app 
was created by New York-based Access 
Network, which is "dedicated to the 
empowerment of media brands in the 
digital landscape,” according to its home 
page. The Cynic Guide is one in a series 
of national guides. Though somewhat 
functional, it has flaws that keep it from 
being a "must download." 

The app’s primary focus is on assisting 
newcomers to the area, and it does that 
by offering a selection of restaurants, 
clubs, shopping locations and other 
notable destinations. However, unless 
you do a category search, the results 
display in a massive, unorganized list. 
The app also features a Top Picks page, 
but during my time viewing it, no picks 
were displayed. This might have been 
an isolated technical problem, but it was 
disappointing. 

The biggest 
issue, however, 

the "nearby” 
locations aren't 
in Burlington, or even in Vermont. 
For example, the app finds zero hotel 
results within the Queen City; instead, 
the hotels listed are in Montreal. The 
Bars & Clubs list offers four Burlington 
hot spots; others are in Montreal, and 
one, a comedy club, is in San Francisco 
(which the app claims is 19.5 miles 
away)! The "nearby” Health & Beauty 
options are in Boston. Another 
negative: Narrowing the search 
options, rather than fine-tuning your 
quest, generally leads to a complete lack 
of options. Not very helpful. 

The Cynic app also features a 
“review” feature for the locations, 
but these are just summaries, not 
evaluations, making the feature seem 
misleading. You can get an impression of 
the business, but not a sense of whether 
it’s worth visiting. However, the 
information page for each location does 
have potentially useful information, 
including the address, the “vibe” and a 
link to the web page if there is one. 

Finally, this app offers a list of 
articles produced by the Cynic — actual 




THE BIGGEST ISSUE 
IS THAT SOME Of THE 

“NEARBY” 
LOCATIONS AREN’T 
IN BURLINGTON, 

OR EVEN IN VERMONT. 


news articles, commentaries and letters 
to the editor. It’s a nice, up-to-date 
feature but has some glaring technical 
flaws, particularly the random symbols 
that appear midsentence and after 
paragraphs. 

Overall, the Cynic Guide is an 
ambitious effort that ultimately 
fells short. Still, the app doesn’t cost 
anything, and you may be able to find 
places worth visiting — including ones 
in Montreal! Perhaps the snafus will be 
corrected in time. © 

Q Hie cynic Guide is free at the App 


i ANNUAL HARVEST FEST 1 

| THIS WEEKEND 9/29 & 9/30 • BRING THE WHOLE FAMILY! | 


I CORN MAZE 


CUP THIS COUPON FOR 
I $1 OFF MAZE ADMISSION 


5. ''u' ’’■'•'M 

Sam.Mazzas 


Kids Games, Pony Rides, ■ 
Joey the Clown, Flavors O’Fail, * 
Apple Pies, Pumpkin Pies . 


PUMPKIN PATCH | 
HAYKTDES 

Through the | 




FRESH EVERY DAY FROM OUR BAKERY 

Apple Cider Donuts, Fruit Pies, Cream Pies, Pastries & Fall Sugar Cookies 

802-655-3440 

n Lavigne Rd., Colchester • M-Th 7-7 • Fr/Sa 7-8 • Su 7- 6pm f 

mazzafarms.com • See our monthly sale coupon! • MC/Visa/Disc 1 



The Wait is Over... 



Now 

Offering 

Eyelash Extensions! 



Trish McEvoy • Laura Mercier • bareMinerals by Bare Escentuals 
Kiehl's Since 1851 • SkinCeuticals • philosophy* smashbox 
stila • NARS • Fresh • Darphin • Too Faced • Oscar Blandi 
Frederick Fekkai • N.V. Perricone, M.D. 

Mirror Mirror 

makeup • skincare • day spa 

Corner of Main & Battery Streets, Burlinston, VT 
802-861-7500 • www.mirrormirrorvt.com 





Stay Warm with Gordon’s 


Fau Specials! 


■ ... . — -1 

| Call or go online fora FREE In Home Consultation! 


J id 

Family Owned & Run Vermont Manufacturer - We repair most shades here in our Vermont factory. 

8 Leroy Rd., Williston (Tift Comer West. otfMinhal] Are.) 

802-655-7777 | GordonsWindowDecor.com | Mon-Fri 9-5:30, Sat 9-5 
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Ludwig rocked 19th centunj 
Vienna writing and performing 
hit music we still plaij todaij. 


THE CLASSICAL STATION 

101.7 fm 


THE ORIGINAL POP MUSIC 


BURLINGTON COLLEGE 

OPEN HOUSE 


FOR PROSPECTIVE STUDENTS 
SATURDAY* OCTOBER 27 • 1-4PM 
RSVP ONLINE AT: Burlington 
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a New England 
? Federal Credit Union 

800-400-8790 • nefcu.com 

Local, affordable, and on your side .“ 






Dear Ceciil, 

Is it true that, as a class, 
psychotherapists and other 
mental health professionals 
are crazier than average? 

And that despite their train- 
ing and experience, they can 
recognize their own issues 
less readily than the average 
nutcase? 

Paul 

I defer judgment on whether 
shrinks don’t recognize 
their problems. On the con- 
trary, there are indications 
some mental health profession- 
als enter the field because they 
do recognize their problems 
and think their work will help 
them get a grip. 

I can hear you saying: That’s 
like becoming a cop so you can 
work on your anger manage- 
ment. Please, a little sympathy. 
The best way to understand 
shrinks is to put yourself in 
their shoes. 

Let’s suppose you dedicate 
yourself to healing the psychic 
wounds of others. Are you 
probably nuttier than average? 
Depends how we define nutty. 
I haven’t seen good evidence 
you’re statistically likely to hear 
voices, think you're the angel 
Gabriel or otherwise show 
signs of clinical insanity. On the 
other hand, are the odds decent 
that you’ll show signs of what 
we might call maladjustment ? 
No question, they are. 



police work, have long been 
recognized as high-stress fields 
of practice due to constant ex- 
posure to humanity's dark side. 
In interviews with medical stu- 
dents about their perceptions of 
psychiatry, researchers found a 
common concern that (as one 
subject put it) “working with 
crazies will make you crazy.” 

For all that, the prevalence 
of mental disorders among 
mental health workers didn’t 
receive much attention until 
the 1980s. A widely noted study 
from 1980 found 73 percent of 
psychiatrists had experienced 
moderate to incapacitating 
anxiety early in their careers, 
and 58 percent had suffered 


To some extent, this is 
simply a result of working in 
medicine — physicians in gen- 
eral suffer from higher stress 
levels and depression than the 
general population and have 
a higher suicide rate. But re- 
search suggests mental health 
specialists are particularly at 
risk. One British study found 
psychiatrists had nearly five 
times the suicide rate of general 

indicates psychiatrists commit 
suicide at two to three times the 
rate of the general population. 

Similarly, depression, stress 
and burnout are high among 
physicians but higher among 
psychiatrists; the same is true 
of alcohol and drug abuse. 
Psychiatrists have a divorce rate 
2.7 times that of other physi- 
cians and as much as five times 


that of the general public. From 
a quarter to a half of psychia- 
trists say they’re suffering from 
burnout at any given time. 

A study of more than 8000 
Finnish hospital employees 
found that the psychiatric staff 
was 81 percent more likely to 
suffer from a current or past 
mental illness and 61 percent 
more likely to miss work due 
to depression. Psychiatric staff 
were twice as likely to smoke 
as other hospital staff and had 
much higher rates of alcohol 
use. A 30-year study of 20,000 
UK medical workers found 
psychiatrists were 46 percent 
more likely than their peers to 
die from injuries and poisoning, 
and at 12 percent greater risk of 
dying overall. 

If you were a woman in the 
mental health field, Paul, you’d 
have an especially tough time 
of it. Compared to other female 
physicians, female psychia- 
trists have a 67 percent greater 
likelihood of suffering from 
psychological problems, pri- 
marily depression, and have a 
26 percent greater likelihood of 
having a family history of psy- 
chological problems. They’re 
twice as likely to smoke, drink 
50 percent more alcohol and 
rate their personal health much 
lower than their peers do. 

As a male, you may find 
other ways to alleviate your 
stress. The California Medical 
Board found male psychiatrists 
were almost twice as likely as 
their peers to be disciplined for 
unethical sexual relationships 
with patients. 


Many of the problems 
you’ll encounter as a mental 
health professional have a lot 
to do with the nature of the 
work — hey, skimming through 
my inbox any given week is 
enough to make me reach for 
the Thorazine. Jung called the 
transference of psychological 
problems from patient to doctor 
an "unconscious infection.” 

Patients can get violent, 
either with you or themselves. 
Dealing with certain types of 
patients can be emotionally 
draining, such as those with 
borderline personality disor- 
der or victims of sexual abuse. 
You’ve also got stressors such as 
overwork, job instability, liabil- 
ity fears, paperwork overload, 
and disciplinary actions and 

But let’s get back to the 
point I made at the outset. Does 
the mental health field attract 
people with mental problems? 
Research is thin, but some stud- 
ies have found mental health 
workers are more likely than 
average to have experienced 
early abuse and trauma. A 
much-cited 1963 study reported 
that 24 out of 25 psychiatrists 
had entered the field because of 
a wish to explore some personal 
conflict. 

That gives one pause. Sure, 
there’s value in consulting a 
health professional who’s been 
down the same road as us. 
But who wants their therapist 
thinking, “Maybe after I get this 
head case straightened out. I’ll 
figure out what’s wrong with 




OUT OF THE DARKNESS 
COMMUNITY WALK 

5K WALK TO PREVENT SUICIDE 

SATURDAY, OCDBER 6, 2012 • BATTERY PARK, BURLINGTON, VT 

Registration: 9-10am (coffee) H 

Opening Ceremony: 10am 
Start time: 10:30am 
Lunch: 12:30 ... 


For info contact Linda Livendale at 

802-272-6564 or email vtafsp a gmail.com 
Register and donate at: outofthedarkness.org 




THE LEARNING CENTER AT HEALTHY LIVING 


Kids in the Kitchen: Deli Monte Cristo 
Thursday, October 4 ,h ■ 3 : 30 >“- 4 : 30 '' m ■ $20 


Kids in the Kitchen: Grilled Cheese and Tomato Soup 
Tuesday, October 9 ,h • 3:30' m -4:30 p " • $20 

We're making the freshest, creamiest tomato soup from scratch and dunking 
delectable, hot-off-the-griddle grilled cheese for a cozy autumn afternoon. 

Healthy Living Tasting Tour: Eat Your Way to Thin 
Wednesday, October 10 ,h • 2:00’"”-3:00 |,m • FREE 
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in person: 

153 Main St., Burlington 
by phone: 

802-86-FLYNN, v/relay 
I online: www.flynntix.org 


REGIONAL BOX OFFICE 

JUST ANNOUNCED AND ON SALE 

9/21 FRI Six Pack Onstage: Attention 20- and 30-somethings, 6P0 is your chance to 
enjoy a variety of shows at a great price. 6 shows = $90. sixpackonstage.com 
10/23 TUE Brandi Carlile @ Flynn MainStage 
10/27 SAT Vermont Symphony Orchestra Masterworks Series (10/27-5/4) 

11/8 THU Lyric Theatre: "Rent” (11/8-11)and "Oliver" (4/11-14) 

11/29 THU Warren Miller's "Flow State" (11/29-30) @ Flynn MainStage 
12/30 SUN Bernie Worrell Orchestra @ Club Metronome 
3/18 MON Rick Sieves @ Flynn MainStage 

OCTOBER 2012 

10/1 MON 

10/2 TUE 
10/3 WED 
10/4 THU 
10/4 THU 

10/4 THU 


Vermont Symphony Orchestra: Made in Vermont @ Fine Arts Center 
Castleton State College, Castleton 
Ben Harper @ Flynn MainStage 

Vermont Stage Company: "Boom" (10/3-7, 10/10-14, 17-21) @ FlynnSpace 
"Queen City Ghost Walk"— Twisted History (10/4-5) @ Battery Street Park 
“Queen City Ghost Walk" — Ghosts of UVM (10/4, 11,18)® Royal Tyler 
Theatre, UVM 

Neil Simon’s “The Odd Couple-Female Version" (10/4-7) @ Main Street 
Landing Black Box Theatre 
10/5 FRI "Queen City Ghost Walk"— Darkness Falls (10/5-6, 12-13, 19-20, 22-31) 

@ City Hall Park 

1 0/5 FRI Trisha Brown Dance Company @ Flynn MainStage 

1 0/6 SAT Burlington Chamber Orchestra with Romie de Guise-Langlois 

© UVM Recital Hall 

10/6 SAT Capitol Steps @ Flynn MainStage 
10/12 FRI Zoe Keating @ UVM Recital Hall 
10/12 FRI Ricky Skaggs & Kentucky Thunder @ Flynn MainStage 
1 0/1 3 SAT Cage Wars @ Leo Keefe Gym, Rutland 
10/13 SAT Primus In 3D @ Memorial Auditorium 
10/16 TUE Staff Benda Bilili @ Burlington High School 
10/16 TUE Morrissey ©Flynn MainStage 
10/17 WED Easy Star All Stars @ The Rusty Nail, Stowe 
10/17 WED "Stealing From Work’ (10/17-20) @ Off Center for the Performing Arts 
10/19 FRI Jason Vieaux and Julien Labro © UVM Recital Hall 
1 0/1 9 FRI Chick Corea & Gary Burton: "Hot House Tour” with Harlem String Quartet 
@ Flynn MainStage 

10/19 FRI Barstool Blackout Tour @ Memorial Auditorium 
10/20 SAT "Weird Al" Yankovic @ Flynn MainStage 
10/21 SUN "A Brown Bear, a Caterpillar, and a Moon": Treasured Stories by Eric Carle 
@ Flynn MainStage 

10/23 TUE Community Cinema Film: “As Goes Janesville” @ FlynnSpace 

10/23 TUE Brandi Carlile @ Flynn MainStage 

10/24 WED Straight No Chaser @ Flynn MainStage 

10/26 FRI Kevin Kenner @ UVM Recital Hall 

10/26 FRI “The Intergalactic Nemesis, Book Two: Robot Planet Rising" 

@ Flynn MainStage 

1 0/27 SAT Jeh Kulu Dance & Drum Theater @ Contois Auditorium 
1 0/27 SAT Vermont Symphony Orchestra: "Masterworks 1” @ Flynn MainStage 
1 0/27 SAT Patrick Fitzsimmons Band @ FlynnSpace 


Northern Vermont's primary source of tickets 
for performing arts and summer festivals 




T alk to enough Burlington-area 
drivers about their pet peeves, 
and a common complaint 
emerges: Many Vermonters — 
whether out of politeness or ignorance 
of the rules — are terrible at negotiating 
four-way-stop intersections. 

So first, let’s clear up the rules. 

In general, it’s first come, first served: 
Drivers should proceed through the 
intersection in the order in which they 
arrived. When two vehicles approach a 
four-way stop at the same time, the driver 
on the left should yield the right-of-way 
to the driver on the right. Bicyclists and 
skateboarders, take note: The rules apply 

"Remembering all those little rules 
can be challenging," concedes Andi 
Higbee, deputy chief of the Burlington 
Police Department. “Certain people do 
not wait as they should, and that’s where 
the aggravation occurs.” 

For whatever reason, these rules 
seem difficult for the average driver 
to follow. WTF? Perhaps it’s because 
many Vermonters are accustomed 
to dirt roads and uncongested rural 
highways where urban traffic patterns 
may not apply. Or maybe the problem 
is that, for many of us, driver’s ed is a 
distant memory. Richard Ritter, owner 
of Burlington-based Vermont Green 
Driving School, says his students 
know the rules; other drivers are the 
problem. (Still, one of my coworkers, 
a recent transplant to Vermont from 
the Midwest and a passionate advo- 
cate of four-way-stop etiquette, asks 
bluntly, “Do Vermonters even take 
driver's ed?") 

Or maybe the problem is just good ol’ 
Yankee manners. In an August blog post 
titled “Why I Love Vermont,” writer and 
healer Raven Mardirosian proclaims, “At 
a 4-way stop, be prepared to wait even 
longer, simply because everyone waves 
at other drivers to go first." 


WHISKEY 

TANGO 

FOXTROT 

We just had to ask... 


Why can’t 
Vermonters get 
four-way stops 
right? 


BY KATHRYN FLAGG 
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In a phone interview, Rutland-area 
resident Mardirosian elaborates that, 
after living in many other places — in- 
cluding New York City, Cape Cod and 


Portland, Ore. — she feels qualified to 
pronounce Vermonters “the most polite 
drivers that I’ve known,” a trait she feels 
is positive — “except when you’re in a 

In fact, this excessive courtesy is 
widespread enough to warrant mention 
in comedian Jason Lorber's repertoire 
of wisecracks about Vermont. “Vermont 
drivers are very polite — like, at four-way 
stops. Have you noticed?” he riffs in one 
clip from his standup routine. He adds 
that it’s more of a “passive-aggressive 
polite” — a driver might wave another 
ahead, only to flip off Lorber after a con- 
fusing “No, you go ahead” standoff at the 
intersection. 

Furthermore, what may seem like 

dragging inefficiency to another. When 
I put the question to my coworkers, I 
discover that four-way stops engender 
heated passion in drivers. Their reac- 
tions may have something to do with 
the location of the Seven Days office on 
South Champlain Street, just around the 
comer from one of the most notoriously 
congested intersections in Burlington: 
that of Maple and Pine streets. 

Complains one interviewee, “If you 
are that person [with the right-of-way], 
well, get your ass in gear! ... I have more 
problems with people being too polite, 
rather than selfish. That’s what really 
holds up the works.” Another describes 
four-way stops more simply: “They’re a 
clusterfuck.” 

The consensus is that traffic is at its 
safest and most efficient when drivers 
“go with the flow.” 

But at least one traffic analyst thinks 
the four-way-stop problem is bigger than 
just drivers’ behavior. Tony Redington 
is a former policy analyst for Vermont’s 
public service and transportation de- 
partments. He's a passionate advocate 
of roundabouts — and, he’s quick to 
add, “passionately against four-way 


stops." In a letter dated August 22 to the 
Burlington Department of Public Works, 
Redington advocates for roundabouts 
as a replacement for the “four-way-stop 
intersections which infect Burlington.” 
Roundabouts, he says, reduce conges- 
tion, enable denser land use, and cut 
down on serious and fatal injuries. 

But Bruce Nyquist, manager of the 
traffic, safety and pavement section of 
the Vermont Agency of Transportation, 
points out that roundabouts have their 
downsides: They’re more expensive to 
install than traffic signals or stop signs, 
and they require more space. VTrans 
considered replacing a congested four- 
way stop in Williston with a roundabout, 
but the community didn't like the idea. 
All-way stops may be inefficient in con- 
gested areas, Nyquist concedes, but they 
have their merits: They can improve 
safety at dangerous intersections. 

Meanwhile, the abundance of four- 
way stops in Burlington isn’t going 
anywhere any time soon. That leaves 
Higbee to remind drivers that the rules 
of the road were adopted for a reason. 
Disregarding them at four-way stops is 
technically a traffic violation, and police 
could ticket violators. If it’s an egregious 
violation, they will. Luckily, Higbee says, 
most of the accidents that the police 
department sees at these intersections 
occur at low speeds, so they’re rarely 
serious. 

More dangerous are the collisions 
that happen when bicyclists or skate- 
boarders “plow right through intersec- 
tions,” Higbee says. “I don’t know what 
people are thinking ... As you know, 
a human being versus a 2000-pound « 
piece of metal — you know who wins m 
that race.” ® g 
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DITCH SATELLITE FOR THE MOST ON DEMAND'-ANYTIME, ANYWHERE. 

Get access to more On Demand movies and shows on your TV, streaming online and on your iPad,® withtheXFINITY TV app— 
available anytime, anywhere. So with XFINITY, you'll get the speed you need to do more of what you want online, on all your devices. 
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= WORK VERMONTERS ON THE JOB = 


m 


Hard Hat Diver 



my job dangerous. One time I was work- 
ing near the crest of a dam, and there 
was lots of rebar around, and the turbine 
tripped and shut down unexpectedly. So 
the river started coming up quickly, and 
they were having difficulty getting me 
back to shore because my dive rig was 
snagged on the rebar. I was never really 
in any danger, but it was a situation I 
would rather not be in. 

SD: What's the most unusual place 
you've worked? 

KF: There was a municipal water-supply 
reservoir with a floating tarp on it. A 
beaver had gotten under there and built 
a lodge and was living in the drinking 
water. So we had to go in and dismantle 
it to get the beaver out. We also do a lot 
of work down in Lowell and Lawrence, 
Mass. Sometimes we have to get down 
into their canal system. There’s lots of 
history there. 

SD: Ever work in tight quarters? 

KF: We had a job in a lake down in 
Pennsylvania where they had a problem 
with the drain and were in danger of 
losing the whole lake. We got inside that 
pipe and put a plastic liner in it. Working 
inside the pipe was a bit unusual. I 
wasn’t very happy about it. I couldn’t 
even touch my hands together. 


SD: I take it you don't suffer from 
claustrophobia? 

KF: Actually, I do! But we don’t get our- 
selves into situations we can’t get out of. 
SD: What's the worst part of your job? 
KF: Wishing I were young again. 
Sometimes, after working in a public 
water-supply tank, we’re weighted 
pretty heavily and wearing dry suits 
because we can’t contaminate the water. 
After an hour and a half, you’re pretty 
tired, and you have to climb the ladder. 
You can get to the surface of the water 
and still have another 40 feet to climb, 
straight up with all this heavy gear. All 
of a sudden, you feel like you weigh 800 
pounds. 

SD: What's the best part? 

KF: I just love my work. I get to relive my 
childhood. I was doing this in my twen - 
ties, and now I’m doing it again in my fif- 
ties. I get up in the morning and there’s 
always something new to do. @ 


M ost divers seek out scenic 
underwater locales such 
as crystal-clear seas, his - 
toric shipwrecks and coral 
reefs teeming with wildlife. When Ken 
Fredette goes down, invariably it’s in the 
last place any recreational diver wants to 
be: a drainage ditch, a municipal water 
tank or the silt-filled, low-visibility 
waters behind hydroelectric dams. 

Fredette, 56, is a commercial diver in 
Wallingford. Rutland County may seem 
like an unlikely place to earn a living as a 

fortable niche doing underwater con - 
struction work for M&K Commercial 
Diving of North Clarendon. 

And in Vermont, there’s work to be 
had. In 2005, after a sewer line rup 
tured in the Winooski River, Fredette 
helped fix it. He’s also done underwater 
welding on the Missisquoi Bay Bridge, 
repaired the support stanchions of high- 
way overpasses and sealed the intake 
lines at Burlington’s Moran Plant. 

However, the bulk of Fredette’s jobs 
are at hydroelectric dams throughout 
New England. When logs and other 
debris pile up behind a dam, Fredette’s 
company is called to clear it out to 
prevent damage to the floodgates and 
turbines. In winter, when the dams are 


inaccessible, Fredette cle 

Mow’d a Vermont farm 
boy get into this gig? When 
he was a child, Fredette’s 
family vacationed at 
Malletts Bay, where he 
snorkeled for hours on 
end. At 20, he got SCUBA 
certified, then moved to 
California to learn com - 
mercial diving. 

Later, Fredette spent 
four years working off- 
shore on oil rigs in the Gulf 
of Mexico, laying pipeline 




Name 

Ken Fredette 
TowN 

Underwater 

Construction 

Worker 

Job 

Wallingford 


Fredette has some unique tools, in - 
eluding an underwater drill, a hydraulic 
chain saw and a Broco, or underwater 
cutting torch. “It’s the closestyoull ever 
get to having a light saber,” he jokes. 

Even after many years on the job, 
Fredette says he hasn’t lost the thrill of 
being weightless in water. 

“It’s the closest I’ll ever 
come to being an astro - 
naut," he says. “But this is 
pretty dose." 

SEVEN DAYS: What's the 
most dangerous aspect 
of your job? 

KEN FREDETTE: I 
always joke, it’s getting 
to the job, driving on the 
roads! But one thing we 
deal with a lot at hydro 


along the ocean floor, doing inspections electric d ™ s is when they have a leak ii 


and clearing ropes, cables and other 


gate they’re trying to seal so they ca 


debris that fell or got tossed off the drill- dewater and work on the turbines. If 


ing platforms. 

Unlike SCUBA divers, Fredette is 
always attached to an umbilicus that 
supplies him with air and warm water t 
maintain his body temperature. He core 
municates with those "topside” using a 
headset and video camera mounted on ; 
25-pound helmet. 


that gate isn’t sealed, there’s water flow- 
ing through there that can grab ahold of 
you or your dive rig. You can find your- 
self in a bad situation. 

SD: Ever had any scary experiences 
underwater? 

KF: [Company owner Dave Hathaway] is 
very safety oriented, so I don’t consider 




A Tasteful 

Ruckus 

After 40 years, Banjo Dan and the Mid-nite Plowboys take their fi nal bows 

BY DAN BOLLES 


When the labor's done. 

I stand and listen to tne 

silence all around. 

There's not a sound 

In the setting sun. 
Only the robin's song 
drifting through the 


■ra TAKE THE HILLS' 
BY DAN LINDNER 


I t’s a classically brilliant late summer 
morning in Montpelier, the kind of 
day that confuses even longtime 
Vermonters —not quite T-shirt 
weather, and not really time for a sweat- 
shirt, either. But it’s chilly in the shade, 
so Dan Lindner suggests we pull our 
chairs, where we’ve been sitting for an 
interview, from the porch into the sun. 

A panting Lab follows us and Dan’s 
brother, Willy Lindner, to a brighter spot 
in the slightly overgrown yard. From this 
perspective, Dan Lindner’s home looks 
as welcoming and familiar as a Vermont 
farmhouse. 

Clad in a long-sleeved shirt and a low- 
slung baseball cap that shades his sharp 
eyes, Dan Lindner speaks softly but 
thoughtfully, one hand absentmindedly 
patting his dog, which sits contentedly 
at his feet. Lindner gesticulates with 
his other hand, his long, slender fi ngers 
movingwith rhythmic ease. It’s hard not 
to be hypnotized by those hands. 

For much of the past 40 years, 
Lindner's fi ngers have curled around 
the instrument that gave him his moni- 
ker: Banjo Dan. The Lindner brothers 
- Willy is a mandolin ist - and Dan’s 
longtime friend, guitarist A1 Davis, form 
the core of Banjo Dan and the Mid-nite 
Plowboys. Theirs is the longest-running 
bluegrass band in Vermont, and quite 
possibly the longest-running local band 
in any genre. Many listeners view the 
Plowboys as the fathers of Vermont 
bluegrass, certainly as a Green Mountain 
institution. 

But, after four decades, some 17 
albums — including those of inter- 
connected side projects such as the 
Lindners’ duo, the Sky Blue Boys, and 
"solo” albums that usually include 
various Plowboys — and innumerable 
regional gigs at bars, weddings, grange 
halls and opera houses. Banjo Dan and 
the Mid-nite Plowboys are calling it a 
career. The band plays its farewell show 
at the Barre Opera House this Saturday, 
September 29. 


When Dan, 69, and Willy, 66, talk 
about the impending conclusion of their 
very long era, the melancholy is palpable. 

“I wouldn’t say I’m happy about the 
band retiring,” Dan Lindner admits. “But 
it would appear it’s time.” 

Considering the sheer length of the 
band’s tenure, that’s hard to dispute. 
The Plowboys have given Vermont 
audiences more than they could have 
asked for. And all good things come to 
an end eventually. Still, even now, the 
Plowboys seem to be at or near the top 
of their game, gigging regularly to large, 
appreciative audiences and writing and 
recording frequently. The band has a 
timeless quality (and, perhaps, even an 
ageless one, despite the gray hair). Few 
fans would be surprised if they contin- 
ued to play for years to come. So why 
stop now? 

“Well, we thought 40 was a nice, 
round number,” explains Dan Lindner, a 
slight grin almost obscured beneath his 
signature bushy mustache. 


“••eysjuii oj sunshine 
I'll take the long days 
working with my hands 
Illtake the fields, and 
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D an Lindner says he fell in love with 
Vermont "as one does,” in the early 
1970s while visiting his college friend 
A1 Davis, who had moved to the Green 
Mountains after graduation. 

“I just decided to stay,” Lindner adds 
matter-of-factly. 

He began helping Davis build a 
house in rural V ermont. Willy Lindner, 
then playing music on the West Coast, 
soon joined his older brother. When 

the musical relationship they'd had at 
school. They shared a love for bluegrass 
— one that, for the Lindners, went back 
to their teenage years in Baltimore. 

"Eventually we thought. Let’s see if 
wecan take it out and sell this someplace 
says Dan Lindner of the brothers’ early 
jams with Davis. 

In 1972, the trio began playing at a 
Je° ersonville restaurant called Deer 
Run, a joint popular with the ski crowd 
and locals. Those shows soon turned into 
a weekly Wednesday-night residency 


that lasted three years and ultimately 
birthed Banjo Dan and the Mid-nite 
Plowboys. 

It's remarkable that over their four 
decades, the Plowboys have had so little 
turnover. Early in the Deer Run days, 
the trio approached a local folk singer, 
Peter Tourin, to play bass. He wasn’t 
actually a bass player, but he possessed 
a striking tenor voice. High-range vocals 
are prized in bluegrass music, so Dan 
Lindner told Tourin, “If you can learn 
to play bass, you can be in the band.” 
Tourin did. 

That became a running theme. Later, 
Sam Blagden, also a fi ne singer but a 
banjo player by trade, replaced Tourin. 
For the past nearly 20 years, tenor Jon 
Henry Drake has manned the upright. 
Similarly, the band has occasionally 
rotated fi ddlers and other instrumental- 
ists. Renowned fi ddler Phil Bloch, who 

They're all such great 
songwriters and 

REALLY DO A 
NICE JOB OF 
REPRESENTING 
VERMONT IN 
THEIR MUSIC. 

DANNY COANE 

now lives in Maine, has been a mainstay 
of the Plowboys’ most recent incarna- 
tion: the equally renowned Gene White 
preceded him. 

The Lindners say they’ve been able 
to play continuously for 40 years be- 
cause of that versatile cast of characters. 
When they fi nd themselves missing a 
piece, they can shift instrumental duties 
to cover parts. But the real secret of the 
Plowboys’ longevity may come as a sur- 

"WeVe never taken it too seriously,” 
says Dan Lindner. 

Though the band has at times gigged 
upward of 60 dates per year, and trav- 
eled throughout the Northeast and to 
Europe and Russia, being Plowboys has 
never been its members’ sole profession. 

“We’ve all always had other things 


going on, too,” Davis says in a phone 
interview. Now 69, he’s an entrepreneur 
and former commissioner of Economic 
Development for the state of Vermont. 
Dan Lindner was a piano tuner for many 
years, as well as an administrator for the 
Vermont Youth Orchestra. Willy Lindner 
was a journalist who still freelances. 

Davis adds that supportive “friends, 
girlfriends and wives” have helped keep 
the band grounded while allowing them 
the freedom to play regularly. 

‘1 think it’s always been more impor- 
tant to us to be able to enjoy doing it than 
trying to make a lot of money at it,” Dan 
Lindner says. 

“Which is good, since we haven’t 
made much,” Willy quips. 


There's an ebb andfl ° w < 

and a rhythm to the 

seasons of the year. 

My choice is clear 

For I’ve come to 

know, when you work 

within the natural 

scheme of things. 

What joy it brings. 


I t doesn’t sound quite right to say that 
Banjo Dan is the father of Vermont 
bluegrass. After all, the style predates 
him, musically speaking, by at least half 
a century. How is it possible that no 
one before him introduced bluegrass to 
Vermont? 

It’s not, really. 

There were bluegrass musicians 
active in Vermont before the Plowboys 
rose to prominence — the Green 
Mountain Boys, for example. But no 
individual player achieved the level of 
recognition, or degree of infl uence, that 
Banjo Dan has. 

“I’ve always viewed Dan as the 
father of bluegrass in the New England 
area,” Pete Langdell says. A luthier and 
founder of local bluegrass band Big 
Spike, Langdell has been involved in 
bluegrass music in Vermont since the 
1960s. He, too, is regarded by many as 
a local guardian of the music, and has 
helped found a number of local and 
regional bluegrass festivals. Langdell, 
who no longer plays with Big Spike, says 
there wasn't much of a bluegrass scene 
in Vermont before the Plowboys, despite 
the handful of players around. 
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“I know it sounds outlandish," he con- 
tinues. “Not to compare [Dan Lindner] 
to Bill Monroe, but, in a way, he's sort of 
similar. He and Willy and Al were doing 
it before it was cool again. These guys 
came and brought legitimacy to what 
the Vermont bluegrass scene was to be.” 

Gordon Stone, 63, is widely consid- 
ered one of the finest banjo players of 
his generation, cited alongside modern 

Tony Trischka 
and Bela Fleck. 

But Stone — 
also known for 
his pedal-steel 
work — credits 
Banjo Dan and 
the Mid-nite 
Plowboys with 
inspiring him to 
pursue the banjo. 

Stone caught a 
Plowboys show 

1974 after leaving 
the Berklee College of Music in Boston, 
where he had been studying jazz guitar. 

“I was playing banjo a little and ap- 
plying some of what I had learned at 
Berklee,” he says. “Banjo Dan inspired 
me to really play traditional bluegrass 
banjo like Earl Scruggs, Don Reno and 
Ralph Stanley.” 


That inspiration led Stone to cofound 
the progressive bluegrass band Pine 
Island, a star-studded Burlington group 
whose members were Plowboys con- 
temporaries during the late '70s, when 
bluegrass was exploding locally. 

“I remember lines around the corner 
at Hunt’s when we played,” recalls 
Willy Lindner, referring to the legend- 
ary Queen City nightclub. “And on any 
given night, there might be four or five 
bluegrass bands playing in town.” 

He says the 
Plowboys and Pine 
Island would some- 

mid-gig, when they 
were both playing 

Typically, one band 
would be at Hunt’s, 
the other up Main 
Street at Nectar’s. 

“We’d time it so 
that our sets would 
finish at the same 
time,” Willy Lindner 
explains. “Then we’d 
race up there, they'd 
race down here, and we'd play a set for 
each other’s crowd." 

Reminded of this prank in a phone 
interview. Stone concurs, “Oh, yeah. 
That was a lot of fun.” 

Another local musician who felt 
the impact of the Plowboys was Danny 
Coane, now front man — on vocals and 


I’ve always viewed Dan as 

THE FATHER OF 
BLUEGRASS 

in the New England area. 

PETE LANGDELL 
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Vermont & New Hampshire 


acoustic guitar — for the rockabilly 
band Starline Rhythm Boys- Another 
of the area's most accomplished banjo 
players, he's a member of the WDEV 
Radio Rangers. Coane says what made 
the Plowboys unique, especially early 
on, was not simply that they played 
bluegrass, but that they wrote their own 
songs and put a personal spin on a genre 
that can be tightly bound to tradition. 

“I’ve always thought their original 
music was what made the band,” he 
says in a phone interview, and cites as 
a personal favorite the Davis-penned 
“Snowfall," which was an early 
Plowboys hit on local radio. "They’re 
all such great songwriters and really do 
a nice job of representing Vermont in 
their music.” 

Langdell agrees. 

“I wouldn’t call them a traditional 
bluegrass band,” he says, and explains 
that part of the band’s appeal is the way 
the musicians often include elements 
of other popular styles in the mix. The 
chorus of “Snowfall," for example, 
features harmonies that have more in 
common with doo-wop than hillbilly 

“Traditional music can sometimes 
be less accessible for certain crowds,” 
Langdell continues. “What Banjo Dan 
has always done well is find ways to 
entice those types of listeners with 
sounds or songs they might recognize, 
as well as a lot of humor, and still honor 
the traditions of bluegrass.” 


To each his own. Let the 
great ambitions drive the 
great men on 
Prom dawn to dawn. 

I’ll stay at home, and I'll 

T/^myUttlepeaceJul 
Plot of earth 
Par all it's worth. 


I n the sleepy Vermont border town of 
Derby Line, the Haskell Opera House 
sits directly on the border between the 
United States and Canada. Technically, 
most of the stage is in Canada, while 
the rest of the ornate auditorium, along 
with the audience, is in the U.S. It’s here, 
on a recent Friday night, that Banjo Dan 
and the Mid-nite Plowboys are giving 
one of their final three performances. 
Outside, the only evidence suggesting 
any activity is a small sign bearing the 
words “Show Tonight!" handwritten in 
marker, in front of the venue’s entrance. 

But inside, a capacity crowd eagerly 
awaits the band as one might antici- 
pate the arrival of an old friend. The 
Plowboys have made the Haskell an 
annual stop for 13 years. Most of the 
patrons’ hair is as white as the Lindner 
brothers' impressive 'staches. 

After an introductory song, Davis, 
the band’s unofficial spokesman 
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D an Lindner/Banjo Dan's retirement 
leaves a hole in Vermont's 
bluegrass scene, but. luckily, a 
plethora of good players remains to 
feed your banjo jones. Five-string 
wizard Gordon Stone is perhaps the 
best known of them (thanks. Phishl). 
Here are seven other local banjo pickers 
well worth checking out. (Disclosure: 

I am a banjo player and unabashed 
bluegrass junkie: these 
selections are totally 
subjective.) 

By day. Steve 
Light is associate 
vice president | 
for academic 
affairs at the State 
University of New 
York at Plattsburgh. 

By night, he plays 
with two of Vermont's 
best bluegrass bands: the mostly 
instrumental Modern Grass Quintet 
and the harmony-focused Bluegrass 
Gospel Project. The Glens Falls, N.Y., 





banjo champion who released a 
solo album of musical duets last 
spring titled Banjo and Friends. His 
next gig is with MGQ on October 13 at 
Burlington* North End Studios. 

Scott Hopkins is the 
super-versatile player 
who replaced Gordon 
Stone in Breakaway, 
the erstwhile 
Burlington-area 
bluegrass group. 

He's also a 
classically trained 
tuba player and public 

New York. Hopkins recently 
joined Dobro great Junior Barber's 
Plattsburgh-based band. Beartracks. 
and will be showing off his jazzy licks at 
the Rattling Brook Bluegrass Festival 
in Belvldere next June. 

Starline Rhythm Boys front 
man Danny Coane is best known 
for guitar, but his first string 
instrument was banjo. For almost 
20 years, the Montpelier native 
played the driving five-string heard 
in the Radio Rangers, the 
band that re-created 
old-time bluegrass 
shows with 15- 

aired Saturday | V 
mornings on 
WDEV and its 


The Rangers ended 
their radio run this 
past spring but are still 
doing occasional live shows. Coane says. 

Bill Gaston plays banjo and Dobro 
with the high-energy traditional 
band Big Spike. A New Jersey native, 
Gaston heard his first bluegrass 
at age 12 while riding in a friend's 
Dodge Dart and was hooked. T threw 
in a cassette and it was the Osborne 
Brothers doing 'Ruby. 1 and I was like, holy 


rap!" Today. Gaston 
and his wife run the 
Smugglers’ Notch 
Inn in Jeffersonville, 
and he also plays 
with the Missisquoi 
River 8and. Look for 
Big Spike at festivals 
next summer. 

Putney native Bruce 
stockwell picked up the five-string at 
age 11 and won Vermont's state banjo 
contest at age 14. There were adult 
banjo players that were better, but we 
were so cute in our little matching 
outfits, all the judges cut us a break.* 
Stockwell recalls. After stints playing 
funk and Afro pop. Stockwell returned 
to his traditional bluegrass roots. The 
Yale grad married a former student and 
formed his current two-banjo band. 

Hot Mustard, with her and 
another couple. Their 
next gig is October 
6 at the Mole Hill 
Theater in Atstead. 




Bob Amos (see 
related story, p. 70) 
was the front man 
of Front Range, a 
big-deal Colorado-based 
band in the 1990s. Today 
he makes his home in St. Johnsbury, 
where he runs a recording studio 
and has swapped guitar for his first 
instrument banjo. Amos formed 
Catamount Crossing and put out 
an album of original bluegrass 
songs last spring. He admits he's a 
hopeless traditionalist in the mold 
of Earl Scruggs. *A fellow banjo player 
once said I play banjo like its 19551* 

Amos says. Next gig: September 29 at 
the Second Annual Kingdom Bluegrass 
Jamboree in SL Johnsbury. 
Eric Gibson is half 
of the acclaimed 
Plattsburgh-based 
bluegrass band the 
Gibson Brothers. 

He and his brother 
Leigh have racked 
upaseriesof awards 
for their songwriting 
and vocal harmonies. 

The Gibsons do high-and- 
lonesome better than almost any band 
around, and Eric's playing is some of the 
best traditional picking you'll hear. Next 
gig: September 29 at the Plattsburgh 
Bluegrass Festival. 

ANDY BROMAGE 


FROM TOP TO BOTTOM: 
Bruce Stockwell 
Steve Light 
Bob Amos 
Scott Hopkins 
Eric Gibson 
Danny Coane 
Bill Gaston 




A Tasteful Ruckus 


— think Garrison Keillor with a wicked 
streak — informs the audience that the 
Plowboys intend to deliver “a tasteful 
ruckus." That elicits a hearty chuckle 
and a smattering of applause. Over 
the next two-plus hours, the quintet 
obliges with a mix of 
signature originals 
and surprising covers 

— including a ver- 
sion of Norah Jones' 

“What Am I to You?” 

The crowd hangs on 
every note. Even — or 
maybe especially — 
during a blackout of 
several minutes. The 
band jams on despite 
near-total darkness. 

Davis, taking lead 

eluding “Snowfall,” is 
playful and smooth, 
his deep tan a fitting 
complement to his 
roguishly suave de- 
meanor. He’s particu- 


with frantic energy. He shudders and 
shakes, holding his mandolin as if it 
were on fire. Which, in a way, it is. 

And then there is Banjo Dan him- 
self, his lean, lanky frame looming in 
the background, save for the occasions 
when he rotates 
toward the solo mic 
and plucks typically 
understated, impec- 
cable lines. He smiles 
occasionally. But gen- 
erally, Lindner stands 
there with a genteel 
stoicism. Or perhaps 
it's a tinge of sadness, 

is one of the last times 
he’ll stand with the 
Plowboys onstage. 

As they often do, 
the Plowboys close 
with a benediction of 
sorts, a Davis original 
titled “Good Luck.” 
In unwavering, mul- 
tipart harmonies, the 


I wouldn't say I'm happy 
aboutthe band retiring. 

BUI IT 
WOULD 
APPEAR 
IT’S TIME. 



larly cheeky on his song “Death Comes 
Down to Danville,” a devilish tale that 
Charlie Daniels would surely adore. 

Bloch is a whirling dervish on fiddle, 
stepping to the mic with a matador’s 
grace and confidence. He more than 
delivers the goods, and his slippery 
runs elicit some of the evening’s loud- 
est cheers. As good bassists should, 
Drake holds down the low end with 
precision and very little flash. That 
is, until he sings. Whether he's taking 
lead or adding high harmony, Drake's 
crystalline tenor could make the Louvin 
Brothers weep. 

Willy Lindner, standing to the far left 
of the quintet’s semicircle, clad in dad- 
like khakis and a Hawaiian shirt, bustles 


band sings, “Good luck to every one of 
us, as we make our way back home.” 

It’s meant as a blessing and thank- 
you to the audience. But on this night, 
especially when the crowd spontane- 
ously rises to demand an encore, it’s 
easy to feel that the song is as much a 
benediction for the men onstage as it is 
for those out front. ® 
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When the Levy 
Breaks You 

Racing the marines' Walter N. Levy Challenge at Norwich University 


I 

i 



M achine-gun fire erupted at the top of the hill, 
where a soldier in camouflage face paint hid 
behind a rock pile. I could barely see him 
through the smoke in my eyes, which I mostly 
kept fixed on the muddy ground so I could concentrate 
on carrying the two 30-pound metal cans of ammo up the 
slope. My legs were burning, my lungs were heaving; and 

South Vietnam? Nope. But this endurance race, 
the 2012 Walter N. Levy 
Challenge, was designed to 
re-create some of the chal - 
lenges that its namesake, a 
Norwich University gradu - 
ate, faced in QuangNam 
Province before he was killed 
in action in September 1965. 

When Norwich race organiz- 
ers decided to open the gru - 
eling event (held this year on 
September 22) to the public 
for the first time, I couldn’t 

the “Rock Pile ammo resup - 
ply mission," I was wonder - 
big if I’d ever finish. 

T ruth be told, I’ve never 
had a thing for messy 
obstacle races. Yes, I 
know they’re popular: A half 

in Tough Mudders, according 
to die 2012 “Obstacle Course 
Racing State of the Union” 

700,000 participate in the 
Warrior Dash series; thou - 
sands of others sign up for the Vermont-based Spartan 
Race series. And, yes, I know these races can be fun, em - 
boldening, childlike, liberating and all that. But I’ve fallen 
on smooth pavement on a perfecdy dry, sunny day and 
permanently scarred my chin. I’ve fallen off a treadmill. 
Twice. So the last things I need in my running path are 
deliberate obstacles. 

Still, after crossing into a new decade and spending 
a few months working out at South Burlington’s new 
CrossFit Threshold Training I was curious to see how 
my fitness stacked up against that of young marines. And 
I was eager to check out the natural obstacles that race 
director Capt. David Castro of die U.S. Marine Corps de - 
scribed. “It’s a great place to host a race,” he told me. 

In the past, the Levy Challenge has been held in winter 


among teams of four vying to prove themselves the tough- 
est on campus; the course has stretched as long as 16 miles, 
with additional elements in the campus swimming pool. 
“When there’s 5 feet of snow, it limits die terrain,” said 
Castro, who added that he changed the Levy’s course, date 
and lengdi to give die public a chance to support die mili- 
tary (registradon proceeds go to die Semper Fi Fund and a 
Navy Reserve Officers Training Corps scholarship). As he 
put it, “What better way to support something worthy and 


patriotic dian by being physically challenged at the oldest 
private military university in the country?" 

From the packet that I received from Capt. Castro a 
few weeks before the event, I learned that this year’s race 
was 6.5 miles. Definitely doable! I was also encouraged to 
see that the Levy Challenge was presented by the Knotty 
Shamrock, a pub in Northfield. How bad could a pub- 
sponsored race be? 

But then I read that I was supposed to wear a long- 
sleeved T-shirt to “prevent any elbow abrasions," and 
sturdy cargo shorts to negotiate “multiple low-crawling 
sections" and climbing walls. My clothes, the packet 
promised, would become “muddy, torn, frayed." 

My nerves were what felt frayed after I glanced over 
the racecourse description — including “worm pits” — and 


checked out the waiver that described “risks of serious 
bodily injury, including permanent disability, paralysis 
and death.” 

On race morning; I showed up at Norwich’s Plumley 
Armory an hour before my start time of 8 a.m. In my nec - 
tarine-colored GoLite shirt and black lululemon capris, I 
stood out like a sore thumb among the hordes of “rooks,” 
or Norwich freshman, wearing full camo and CamelBaks. 

Of the 250 entered in that day’s Challenge, I later 

learned, the majority were rooks 
or active members of the military. 
Many were still upholdingtradi - 
tion in teams of four. Carrying 
heavy, awkward objects, crawling 
through muck, doing pull-ups 
and lunges? All in a day's training 
for most of these folks. Paper race 
bibs? Those are for wimps. We 
were given permanent-marker 
numbers on our arms, cheeks, 
foreheads and legs. 

To quell my anxiety near the 
starting point at Sabine Field, 

I chatted with Brian Tarbox, a 
28-year-old Norwich grad and 
Barre-based architect who does 
Tough Mudder and other races 
to stay in shape. Buyinga crois - 
sant for her 9-year-old daughter 
and stretching for the race was 
Ana Delvalle, a 4-foot, 11-inch, 
30-year-old marine of Salvadoran 
origin who’d decided to test her 
Victoria’s Secret makeup spray 
by wearing it today. Badass. Then 
there was the quartet from the U.S. 
Coast Guard Academy, who told 
me they'd been trainingby run - 
ning with rucksacks in full gear, doingbuddy carries and 
climbing walls. 

Gulp. But before I had time to beeline it back to 
Burlington, Capt. Castro was playing the national anthem 
and giving us the countdown. Waves of eight participants 
were released every two minutes, and Delvalle and I 
sprinted 100 meters to the first station, where it was 10 
pull-ups for men, 10 burpees for women. 

I hate burpees. Little did I know that in about one 
minute, I’d be burping up mud after crawling through 
a Dog River swamp. The gunk got caked to my capris, 
making the mile-plus climb straight up Hill 488 even 

But, somehow, I was channeling Levy himself — and 
by refusing to walk, I’d taken the lead in my wave. On the 



exhilarating run back down the road, I 
braced myself for the Da Nang serpentine: 
a poisonous, snaking course of stutter- 
step tires, long jumps, water-jug carries, 
railroad-tie pushes and the like. Thanks to 
some marine-driven motivation, though, 
it was manageable — and, as tough as the 
challenge was, I was repeatedly struck by 
the kindness of the 45 volunteers. One 
even sought me out to hand me a cup 
of water when none was available at a 
Gatorade station. 

Things were not so sweet when I 
had to carry a 30-pound sandbag down 
a seemingly endless trail. My quads and 
back were screaming, I slowed to a walk, 
and by the time I reached the portion of 
the race I’d dreaded most — the Quang 
Nam worm pits — I was so delirious with 
the relief of dropping the sandbag, I didn't 
mind writhing in the cool mud with a fire 
hose spraying in my face. (There weren't 
actually worms, after all.) 

Because of my lollygagging with the 
sandbags, Delvalle and another woman 
— 19-year-old Delaney Welch, I would 
learn later — were catching up to me. So I 
forced myself to run through the tire carry, 
up and down and up and down a hill, and 
round and round stakes until I was thor- 
oughly dizzy. Then came the U.S. Marine 
Corps obstacle course, also known as the 
O Course or, for me, the “Oh, shit” course: 


I uttered plenty of curse words and cries 
of “Are you kidding me?” as I attempted to 
fling myself up a wall and over chest-high 
and head-high logs. 

At this point, the race packet promised 
“a trip into the jungle." Um, sure, if that 
jungle was something out of Apocalypse 
Now. The Rock Pile ammo resupply, I 
feared, would be my Waterloo. But I com- 
pleted the task and made it to the Upper 
Parade Deck, where I picked up an M16 
rifle, and the straps of my 50-pound field 
pack promptly broke on my back. 

“My pack!" I cried out. I was suddenly 
the hunchback of Norwich University 
lurching around the prestigious green. 

Not pretty, and neither was the moment 
when I flew across the finish line holding 
the M16 upside down and backward like a 
crazed lunatic. I was muddy, I was scraped 
up, and I was a bit bruised, but I was alive 
and delighted to see a table full of PB&J 
sandwiches, oranges and bananas. 

I savored the sight of racers coming in, 
equally begrimed and beaming. Eventually, 
results sheets were posted, and I learned 
that my time of one hour, 15 minutes and 
58 seconds had earned me the title of “first 
female individual." 

My prize: Spray painted with the words 
“2012 Walter N. Levy Challenge,” and 
mounted on a wooden board was — what 
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Paula Poundstone dishes on "Wait Wait," press 
interviews and meeting George H.W. Bush 

BY KEN PICARD 


W ith Paula Poundstone, you never know what 

you’re going to get. That’s understandable, since 
she never knows what she’s going to say until she 
says it. And that’s what her fans love about her: 
Poundstone’s acts are unscripted, so no two are ever alike. 

Some comics would wet their pants going onstage without 
rehearsed material, but this 52-year-old comedienne thrives 
on improv. (It’s one reason she was recently inducted into the 
Comedy Hall of Fame.) In fact, Poundstone says her favorite part of 
her show is asking the time-honored question “What do you do for a 
living?" It’s an opportunity, she explains, to get mini-biographies of 
her audience. Or, as she puts it, “It’s kind of like riding on Willy 
Wonka’s chocolate river.” 

For the uninitiated, Poundstone’s comedy is largely 
autobiographical, focusing on whatever’s happen- 
her life. Years ago, she says, it was all about 
taking public transportation and bussing tables for 
a living. Lately, it’s more about airport pat downs 
and rebellious teenagers. Are her three kids OK 
with being included in her act? “I don’t know,” 
she says. “I don’t ask them.” 

Seven Days spoke to Poundstone by phone 
from her home in Santa Monica, Calif., prior to 
her performance at the Flynn MainStage this 
Friday, September 28. 


> 


COMEDY 


SEVEN DAYS: Do you like doing 
phone interviews? 

PAULA POUNDSTONE: I don’t know. 
Honestly, I’m not very good at them. I’ve 
been [in comedy] since I was 19. There 
are a lot of things I’ve gotten pretty good 
at. I’m pretty good onstage. I feel like I 
can deliver the goods. But the interview 
thing? I’ve never felt any mastery of it. 

SD: Understandable. Someone calls 
you out of the blue and expects you 
to perform. It's like a phone-sex line. 

PP: [Laughs] I have never called a 
phone-sex line — and I say that with 
great pride — but I hope it’s nothing 
like a phone-sex line! And I want you to 
know that I’m wearing three layers of 
clothes right now. 

SD: I'm a fan of National Public 
Radio's "Wait Wait ... Don't Tell Me!" 
Does host Peter Sagal tell you when 
it's your turn to riff? 

PP: No. Obviously, he has a script, as does 
Carl [Kasell]. But Peter improvises a lot. 
The only thing we know ahead of time is 


the blu' story, that one of us gets the real 
story but has to write it in his or her own 
words. Other than that, we just know 
it’s based on the week's news. Say you 
happened to be lucky enough — which 
I wasn’t — to be on after Clint Eastwood 
did whatever the hell that was [at the 
Republican National Convention], then 
you know that’s going to come up. So 
you bust out your best warehouse fumi- 

SD: Are the panelists competitive? 

PP: No. One of the great things about 
the show is that I don’t think anybody 
has any great feeling of proprietorship. 
When a topic comes up and one of us 
thinks of something funny to say, the 
rest of us feel nothing but relief, quite 
honestly, and we’re happy to have some- 
body jump in. 

SD: Do you enjoy riffi ng on politics? 

PP: I do. Comedy is a great way to under- 
stand things. As it happens. Democrats 
are better comics, and Republicans are 
funnier topics. 


AS II HAPPENS. 

DEMOCRATS 
ARE BETTER 
COMICS, 

AND REPUBLICANSARE 
FUNNIER TOPICS. 

PAULA POUNDSTONE 

SD: So you're pulling for Mitt Romney. 

PP: Precisely, for my career. To be 
honest, Obama hasn’t been as funny as 
he could have been. Fortunately, you 
have the occasional rogue Republican, 
like [Indiana Congressman] Bob Morris, 
who said that the Girl Scouts’ mission 
is to destroy the family. When you have 


someone like that around, who cares if 
Obama isn’t pulling his comedic weight? 
I just want to see what badge you get for 
that. Sew that on your sash! 

SD: You once performed at the White 
House Correspondents' Association 
dinner for George H.W. Bush. What 
was that like? 

PP: Whenever they show clips of it on 
TV, it always looks like more fun than it 


SD: Why? An uptight audience? 

PP: Not because the president is there, 
but you’re talkingto White House cor- 
respondents. It’s a very jaded crowd. 
These are people who have seen every- 
thing, done everything. They don't even 
listen to each other when they talk. 

SD: Did you talk to the president 
afterward? 

PP: I actually got to talk to the president 
before and afterward. It was a long time 
ago, and I was very young and idealistic. 
Charles Bierbauer from CNN was the 



head of the White House correspon- 
dents back then. He contacted me and 
asked me to do the job Right away, I 
said, “I don't want any pictures with 
that guy. I don’t want to stand beside 
him; I don’t want anything to do with 
the president.” 

SD; And then? 

PP: I arrived at the hotel on the day 
of the show, and the message light on 
my phone was blinking. So I called 
the front desk, and the guy tells me 
the White House called. Any shred of 
spine I had flew out the window. 

SD: The president wanted to meet 
you beforehand? 

PP: Oh, yeah! So I zip over to the White 
House and we’re welcomed in, and 
George Bush comes out and walks us 
around and talks to us. Unbelievably 
charming! I would not have guessed 
that of him, because he doesn’t look 
charming and he doesn’t sound charm- 
ing. But there was an energy that came 
off this guy that was magnetic. Then 
he got a message that [Boris] Yeltsin 
was on the phone. I don't know, maybe 
it was phony, but it was such a funny 
thing to hear. 

SD: George Bush gave you a 
personal tour of the White House? 

PP: He did! At the end, he asked, “Do 
you want to take some pictures?” And I 
was thrilled! But there was something 
so surreal about it. He was showing 
us this stuffed animal that his grand- 
children played with, and if you hit it 
with a plastic hammer, it spun around. 
When he went to show it to us, it didn't 
work, and he said, “Oh, it’s out of bat- 
teries.” And the Secret Service guys 
were taking their batteries out of their 
headsets. 

SD: Was he sitting on the floor at 
the time? 

PP: No. It was on his desk. By the way, 
I think that was the Monica Lewinsky 
room.® 
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Taking Root 

At the Sustainability Academy, an outdoor face-lift is more than skin deep 

BY KAthr YN FI Agg 


O n a recent Friday morning, 
kindergarten students at 
the Sustainability Academy 
at Lawrence Barnes in 
Burlington pack into the new outdoor 
classroom on the Old North End school 

learning about shapes, and most clutch 
colorful construction-paper cutouts of 
circles, squares and triangles as their feet 
dangle from logs fashioned into benches. 

“You need to put on your ‘owl eyes’ 
and be really observant scientists,” says 
teacher Julie Benz.before turning the 
students loose to hunt for shapes. 

They take her directive to heart. "I 
found a triangle!” exclaims one small 
boy, pointing at the roof of a little butter 
fly house perched in the “ABC Garden,” 
which kindergarteners at the school 
planted a few years ago. A grasshop 
per perched on a blossom momentarily 
distracts other students, but with some 
gentle nudging from teacher Sue Blair, 
they begin identifying the insect’s shapes 
— its circular eyes, its rectangular body. 


Command central for Friday’s “out - 
side day” — the kindergarteners’ favorite 
day of the week — is the new outdoor 
classroom erected in the heart of the 
school yard. It’s less a traditional class - 
room than it is an open-air veranda, fash 
ioned from the bark-stripped trunks of 
enormous Vermont larches that rest on 
boulders serving as foundation stones. 

That new learning area isn't the only 
change on the grounds. A tiny amphi - 
theater of log benches on the east side of 
the school serves as an activity space for 
kindergarteners. The gardens, planted 
and tended by students, are lush and 
green. Just as healthy, many parents say, 
is the Lawrence Barnes School — thanks 
to an adventurous magnet program and 
the energetic leadership of interim prin- 
cipal Brian Williams. 

Just a year and a half ago, says parent 
Mark Cline Lucey, the outdoor area was 
a “bleak, urban school grounds." These 
days, though, “it’s transforming into an 
oasis in the middle of the Old North End 
— a place where community members. 


even if they don’t have children at the 
school, want to come spend time," Cline 
Lucey says. “The children want to spend 
time outside. It feels nourishing." 

The changes to the grounds may seem 
like a cosmetic upgrade, but the school’s 
biggest champions argue they’re indica- 
tive of much more. “We were stuck in 
a rut,” says Tiffany Tillman, a parent 
volunteer. The school’s leaders de 
cided that it needed a dramatic change 
— something people could see, and a 
place where students could be outside 
and learn. 

Now, a year into Williams’ tenure, 
Barnes is bustling with new energy. “He 
is the kind of principal who ... can make 
those things a reality,” Tillman says. “All 
of a sudden, people feel like we can get 
tilings done.” 

“I’ve never known anybody who 
makes things happen the way [Williams] 
can,” Cline Lucey says. “He’s a doer and 
a visionary, and it’s so rare to have both 
of those together." 

What’s especially remarkable is just 


how swiftly and dramatically this school 
is changing. Not long ago, 95 percent 
of students at the Lawrence Barnes 
School lived in poverty, compared with 
about 48 percent district wide. A former 
Burlington School District superin 
tendent was in favor of closing Barnes 
altogether and bussing students across 
the district. 

The school survived the chopping 
block because of an innovative program: 
When it opened as a magnet school in 
2009, Barnes became the first sustain- 
ability-themed elementary school in the 
country. But it wasn’t all smooth sailing 
after that. For one thing, the theme was 
hard to explain — “everyone has their 
own definition of sustainability,” points 
out BSD superintendent Jeanne Collins. 

Then Abi Sessions, the academy’s first 
principal after it transitioned to a sus - 
tainability-themed magnet school, left 
after just two years on the job; her depar 
ture coincided with an investigation into 
allegations made by an African American 
mother who said her young son had been 
mistreated after accidentally urinating 
on the playground. The incident, Collins 
says, left some members of the commu - 
nity mistrustful of the school. 

Williams stepped into this environ - 
ment last year; he’s now entering the 
second year of a two-year contract as in- 
terim principal, and he’ll have the option 
to apply for the permanent job. 

Williams makes time to speak with 
a visitor to the outdoor classroom even 
as he orchestrates preparations for a 
community open house, just hours away, 
where the school expects to feed some 
300 visitors. “Do you think 30 pounds 
of pasta will be enough?” he asks during 
one break in the conversation. When 
the school day ends and students careen 
across the school yard, Williams’ own 
kindergartener, Eleanor, comes skipping 
across the courtyard for a hug. 

It was Williams, along with 
Burlington High School art teacher 
Chris Sharp, who brought the outdoor 
classroom to life after six weeks of “full 
tilt” construction this summer. That 
followed months of community design 
charettes and input from teachers and 
students. Seventh Generation funded 
the £7000 project, but it required a 
heavy dose of volunteer labor and ere - 
ative engineering solutions. 

“We couldn't afford a crane, so 
we had to use the district’s forklift," 
Williams says, gesturing to the massive 
beams that form the latticework of the 
classroom’s roof. 

Sharp and Williams started teach - 
ing at the high school together 22 years 
ago. Sharp in the art department and 



Williams in English. Their friendship 
was one incentive for Sharp to pitch in 
on the outdoor classroom project. He 
also has a deep connection to Barnes: 
Sharp, now 47, attended elementary 
school there. The school hasn’t changed 
much in appearance, he says — the same 
seemingly indestructible green tiles line 
the hallways. What does feel markedly 
different. Sharp says, is the spirit of 
the place. 

“I grew up in the Old North End, and 
I know that it's oppressive to live in an 
environment without hope," he says. 
But today? Sharp speaks with infectious 
enthusiasm about the transformation of 
his childhood school. 

“This isn’t just a school. It’s a model 
of what change in a school can be,” he 
says. “This is the most vibrant change 
I’ve ever seen made in a school.” 

Cline Lucey agrees. “It’s so much 
more than just this 
outdoor classroom,” he 
says. “What’s happen- 
ing at the Sustainability 
Academy is vanguard. 

It’s where we’re going 
to have to see more and 
more schools moving.” 

Already the magnet 
school is showing gains. 

It’s diversifying econom- 
ically; currently, about 70 
percent of students live 
in poverty, down from 95 percent before 
the magnet program. Test scores are 
inching up, and this year the first class of 
kindergarteners to enter the program — 
now third graders — will sit for the New 
England Common Assessment Program 
standardized exam. 

There are still challenges to face. 
“Resources are very limited," says su- 
perintendent Collins, though grants 
have supported the innovative work 
at Barnes. And the school is small: 
With more than 200 students, it’s now 
at capacity, which limits the number 
of pupils who can participate in the 
academy. And the school district is 
trying to answer the question “What 
next?” A new committee nicknamed 
“Magnets in the Middle” is looking 
for ways to extend the magnet-school 
ethos inculcated at the Integrated Arts 
and Sustainability academies into the 
middle-school years. 

Meanwhile, though, more and more 
parents — especially those in the Old 
North End — are singing Barnes' praises. 

For Cline Lucey, an educator at the 
independent Vermont Commons School 
in South Burlington, the choice to send 
his second-grade son to Barnes had two 
strong motives. First, it’s the family's 


neighborhood. Second, Cline Lucey 
considers himself deeply committed to 
place-based and service learning, basic 
tenets of the Vermont Commons School. 

He admits that the concept of sus- 
tainability isn’t as easy to pitch as, say, 
that of the Integrated Arts Academy, 
Burlington’s other magnet elementary 
school. Everyone understands how 
art and education fit together — but 
sustainability? 

"People’s minds obviously turn im- 
mediately to environmental sustainabil- 
ity,” Cline Lucey says. They think "re- 
cycling" or “compost." In reality, what 
the Sustainability Academy is teaching 
are much broader concepts of economic 

social equity. 

“They’re not just learning about 
nature every day,” Cline Lucey adds. 
"They're taking walks around the Old 
North End with their 
classes, and they're 
asking themselves, 
‘What would make this 
an even nicer commu- 
nity to live in?”’ 

And then, even more 
impressively, students 
are learning how to 
make changes. “It's not 
just saying, ‘Oh, it’d be 
nice to have a stop sign 
there,”’ Cline Lucey says. 
“It’s then going to the city offices and 
making a proposal ... It’s a pedagogy of 
empowerment for the kids.” 

What’s most “magical" about all of 
this, he says, is that it’s happening at a 
school like Barnes — an urban, public 
elementary school grappling with 

Perhaps happiest of all — about the 
recent upgrades to the school’s outdoor 
space in particular — are the students. 
On a recent “outside day,” the kinder- 
garteners clamber onto the wooden 
benches of the outdoor classroom and 
eagerly await their morning snack: a 
crisp, local Macintosh apple for each 
child. "I feel like they’re proud of their 
space,” says Benz, one of the two kinder- 
garten teachers. 

And the students do seem delighted 
by the structure. Williams notes that 
when the school unveiled its latest ad- 
dition, some students asked, adorably 
wide-eyed, “Is this for us?” 

After school, a few kids perch on 
the benches to speak to a reporter. “It 
took us a long time to build this thing,” 
second grader Lucia Clark says ear- 
nestly. And when it was finished, she 
continues, “We finally tried it out, and 
nothing broke.” © 
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Worthy of Your Love? 

First Bite: Worthy Burger 

BY ALICE LEVITT 



THE MODERATE PRICING MADE II EASY TO ORDER ONE OF EACH BURGER. 


I t was National Cheeseburger Day, 
and the only sensible choice was 
to drive more than an hour in the 
wind and rain to South Royalton. 
Past the main drag, my GPS prodded 
me toward Rainbow Street, which at 
fi rst didn’t seem to be a road at all. 

But, as I turned the corner, the slice of 
Deliverance landscape opened up to 
a far less foreboding scene of car after 
car lit by the glow of the restaurant in 
the distance. The parking lot of Worthy 
Burger was full. 

So was the restaurant, an old freight 
house that seats 49 but was packed with 
many more. Prospective diners leaned 
against the walls, holding their beers, 
while co-owner Jason Merrill scoped 
out places for them. 

Previously chef at the Hanover Inn 
at Darmouth College, Woodstock’s 
Jackson House Inn and the Quechee 
Club, Merrill is wildly overqualifi ed for 
die position of manager, but everyone 
at Worthy Burger has an impressive 
§ resume. The restaurant is owned by 
tj Lakeside Hospitality Group, composed 
> of Merrill and fellow Barnard residents 
| Kurt Lessard and Dave Brodrick. The 
> last is a big name in the New York City 
■" restaurant scene for his cult beer bar. 
Blind Tiger. 

^ Brodrick was also making the rounds 
m as Merrill greeted guests at the door 
S to explain how Worthy Burger works. 

~ Diners look at the chalkboard beer 
and food menus — which change daily 
0 — order at the bar, and sit down there 

or at a table; once their food is ready, 
w their handy, fast-casual-style buzzer 
5 alerts them to pick it up at the kitchen 
z window. 

S 

B Worthy Burger. 56 Rainbow Street, 

South Royalton. 763-2575. 


If it sounds like a recipe for cranky 
diners, it’s not. When we visited, the 
whole machine ran so smoothly that no 
one seemed to resent the wait for tables 
or food. The guests all seemed to be 
acquainted with each other, and the vibe 
was warm and overwhelmingly positive. 

Of course, the beverages didn’t hurt. 
My party started with a homemade 
ginger soda and Hill Farmstead Brewery 
Riwaka Single Hop Pale Ale, both served 


in goblets labeled “W orthy Glass” 
in a hip, sketchy font. Before long, 
suds will flow from adjacent Freight 
House Brewing, but for now, a concise 
assortment ofVermont and international 
brews prevails. 

The ginger soda’s homemade 

qualities did it no great favors. Too light 
on syrup, it tasted mostly of seltzer. A 
cream soda was better balanced but 
still seemed unevenly mixed, almost 


overbearingly sweet at times, simply 
bubbly at others. 

The Riwaka, on the other hand, 
was something of a revelation. The 
American amber ale is named for one of 
its ingredients, a rare New Zealand hop 
variety. The resulting brew has an aroma 
reminiscent of cranberries. The acidic, 
fruity fl avor dominates at fi rst, but gives 
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II side dishes 

I I BY CORINHIRSCH, ALICE LEVITT & SARAH ALEXANDER 


French Twist 


Fans of the lemon peel cafe 
& creperie in Shelburne may 
have been surprised to find 
it closed last week. They can 
expect to see it open n 


breakfast and lunch five 
days a week by mid-October. 
Besides his Gallic-inflected 
daytime meals, the chef 

monthly, reservation-only 
upscale dinners. “Very fine- 
dining French, affordable, 
month under new ownership but with a lot of heavy tech- 


— and with a meaty t 

rob scharf started the 
crepe business with wife, 
Hilary, as a stand at the 

SHELBURNE FARMERS MARKET 

six years ago. “It was always 
in our mind that it was 
something we'd just try for 
a year or two," he says of 
the cafe, which opened last 
November. While it was a 
success, Scharf continues, 
the family eventually 
“decided we're just doing t 
many things.” The couple 
will continue to sell their 
French- and Irish-inflected 
crepes at the farmers market. 

Meanwhile, as soon as 
the first weekend in October, 

reopen the Lemon Peel. 
Currently chef de cuisine at 
Rat's Restaurant in Hamilton, 
N.J., Orfan says he’s been 
hoping to move to Vermont, 
where he appreciates both 
the slower pace and the local 
products. 

While Orfan will initially 
stick with what Lemon Peel 
customers know, he says, 
he’ll slowly begin injecting 
his personal passion into the 
menu: charcuterie. “I’ll kind 
of make like a charcuterie 
shop with breakfast and 
lunch — bacons and salamis 
and artisanal, classic work," 
says the chef-owner, who 
is funding the project sans 

Orfan says his specialty 
is pastrami, but other 
offerings will include pates, 
and breakfast and smoked 
sausages. “It’s something 
I'm just going to change on a 
whim,” he says. 

After he gets a feel for 
the space with a couple of 
weekend-only openings, 
Orfan says, he’ll serve 


nique, heavily based 
seasons and local products,” 
he elaborates. 

Eventually, the 
new restaurant 
will get a 



programs,” the chef says. 
“I’d like to be really active ! 
that culture.” 


Pop-Up 

Provisions 

ISOLE DINNER CLUB RETURNS 
Ever wondered what mem- 
bers of the Middle Eastern 
Druze religious community 
eat? RICHARD witting did. The 
chef behind isole dinner club 
is sharing his findings this 
Saturday at his first dinner 
since he reestablished his 
pop-up concept with the 

help of PJ MCHENRY and FELIX 

wai, the promoters behind 
ArtsRiot (see State of the 
Arts, this issue). 

When Witting, also 
owner-operator of Firefly 
Catering, hosted dinners at 
the now-defunct Upstairs 
Underground in Winooski, he 
says, “Oftentimes, it was hard 
i do all the research. 


Hey, Muchacho! 

BURLINGTON GETS A TACO TRUCK 
“We’ve been an ugly little rumor for a long time,” jamie 
miller says. As soon as early October, rumor will become 
reality when muchacho taco serves its first meal. 

Vermont foodies may recognize Miller, a new England 
culinary institute grad, as the former head cheese maker 
at shelburne farms, president of the Vermont cheese 
council and chef about town at diverse restaurants — in- 
cluding, recently, American flatbread — Burlington hearth. 

Despite a full dance card, Miller has long talked 
about starting a taco business. After his designs on two 
brick-and-mortar spaces fell through earlier this year. 

Miller purchased a trailer in Maine and spent 
inverting it into a usable 

kitchen. 

The menu will start small: 

“a very bastardized version 
of what we eventually want 
t to be,” as Miller puts 
it. The focus will be on 
tacos and other foods 
of the American South 
and Southwest. An early 
menu includes tacos 
with smoked chicken, 
pork or black beans, 
dressed with cabbage 
slaw, homemade salsa, sour 
ream and lime. Pulled-pork 
ind pulled-chicken sandwiches 
joined by a shrimp po’ boy and 
muffuletta. Miller plans to remain 
open through the winter, when soups — 
including New Mexico-style green chile served with 
corn bread — will be a key part of the business. 

Pending the inking of a contract, he prefers to remain 
mum on specific locations, saying, “We do have at least 
one downtown business interested in having us a couple 
of days [a week].’’ Other Burlington companies, Miller 
says, have asked him to bring the trailer for special 
events or deliver prepared food to their offices. 

Taco watchers can keep an eye out for Muchacho 
Taco’s first and future appearances by following it on 
Facebook or Twitter. 


chef at ;Duino! (Duende), has 
ArtsRiot taking cate of the 
organizational aspects, he's 
free to focus on the food and 

At Saturday’s event at 
the Soda Plant, at 266 Pine 
Street in Burlington, Grup 
Anwar will provide the aural 
accompaniment to a night 
built on cuisine from the 
mountainous Golan Heights 
find all the food, manage guest region of the Levant . 
lists, make phone calls.” Now xhe three-course dinner 
that the self-described “culi- begins at 6;30 p m _ with 
nary anthropologist,” formerly mezzes , perhaps including 


the paper-thin pita unique 
to the secretive Druze. Lamb 
will be featured in the main 
course, and Syrian atayef 
pancakes for dessert. Of 
course, arak and Golan wines 
will provide appropriate 
pairings. 

Witting says he hopes 
that, with the help of 
ArtsRiot, Isole Dinner Club 
will soon become a monthly, 
or bimonthly, happening. 


READ BOOKS 


CROW 



BOOKSHOP 


YOUR LOCAL SOURCE 
SINCE 1995 


14 CHURCH ST • BURUNGTON.VT 
CROWBOOKS.COM • (802) 862-0848 




Goodbye Summer, 
Hello Fall. 
Happy equinox, 
one and all! 

SOUP’S ON! 

Stocks made from scratch. 
Fresh, locally baked bread 
with every bowl! 


60 Lake St., Burlington 540-0188 
89 Main St., Montpelier 262-2253 


www.skinnypancake. 
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Authentic ThaTHTO P!- 

Come try our expanded menuF^ m "^ 
Now Open ALL DAY Saturday & Sunday! 



Maglc.Wat.Net 802. 658. BREW 

5 BARTLETT BAY RD„ SOUTH BURLINGTON, VT 05403 



Worthy of Your Love? «?.« 


way to a lightly bitter, ashy finish. Even 
this nondrinker found it a fascinating 
flavor mood ring. 

The moderate pricing made it easy 
to order one of each burger. Timing 
also worked in our favor. Just after we 
collected our dinner, Merrill led us on 
our "migration" to a freshly vacated 

Before I settled in, I couldn’t resist 
digging into the fries. They're cooked 
in beef tallow, a fancy way of saying 
lard that reminds me of colonial-era 
candles. To someone who finds the odor 
of rendering beef fat erotic, they were 
simply irresistible. 

While “hand-cut fries” might 
translate to “soggy,” “limp” or “burnt,” 


was the carrots that won me over. The 
thin, orange coins sat with cinnamon 
sticks in a liquid that gave each zingy 
bite a flush of aromatic Middle Eastern 
spices. If Worthy Burger bottled these, I 
would be the first in line. 

I tried a fourth fermented food 
— kimchi — on the Rosa Gold fish 
sandwich. Luckily for Worthy Burger 
diners, Merrill’s day job happens to 
be at Wood Mountain Fish, where he 
can take his pick of the catch of the 
day for his eatery. When I visited, 
that meant a thick, beautifully grilled 
square of swordfish for only $6.50. 
At practically any other restaurant, 
$20 and up would be standard for 
the portion. 



these were ultra-crisp. Some of the 
slim frites were soft and mashed 
inside, others crunchy as potato 
chips. All had the sweet, sensuously 
creamy flavor of beef, along with 
a light smattering of salt. My only 
complaint was the portion size: about 
two handfuls for $3. 

We found the homemade condiments 
at the pick-up window. Aioli was 
extremely thick, with a pleasant kick 
of acid. So was the pretty, green basil 
version, which tasted exactly like the 
plain one, with nary a hint of herbaceous 
zest. Though often the ketchup is 
homemade, that night tomatoes were 
scarce, and the condiment was courtesy 
of Heinz. 

Three different types of pickles came 
in a box with three slots, too high on a 

to rely on my dining companion to pick 
them for me. While dilly beans were 
zippy and gherkins a nice agrodolce, it 


Grilled kimchi doesn’t come with 
the fish sandwich, but I ordered it 
as an addition. Made by Laughing 
Lotus Farm’s Iris Kim Brodrick — 
Dave Brodrick’s wife — it wasn’t as 
fermented as I prefer. The cabbage 
seemed fresh, but it had a delightfully 
smoky taste resulting from the 
light char on the hot peppers that 
clung to the leaves. With a slick of 
mayo, the sandwich made a winning 
combination. 

The standard Worthy Burger is 
also a bargain, at $5.50 for a third of a 
pound of grass-fed beef from Eastman 
Farm. The burger was slightly 
underseasoned, a paler cousin to the 
world-class patties at Worthy’s closest 
Burlington cognate, the Farmhouse 
Tap & Grill. A thin strip of pink made 


More food after the 
classified section, page 49 






More food before the classified section. 


GOT A FOOD TIP? FOOD@SEVENDAYSVT.COM = 


II side dishes 

I I CONTINUED FROM PAGE 47 


FLATBREAD'S ROB DOWNEY, ar 



Crumbs 

LEFTOVER FOOD NEWS 
The comer of St. Paul and 
Main streets in Burlington 
will be reanimated come 
Friday, when Esperanto 
opens in the former souza's 

BRAZILIAN STEAKHOUSE space at 

131 Main Street. 

will pouch cofounded the 
original Esperanto 17 years 
ago in Saratoga Springs, 

N.Y. He’s imported many 
of the eatery's hallmarks 
to Burlington, including 
late-night hours and street 
food from around the globe. 
The signature Dough-Boy 
— diced chicken breast and 
melted cheese baked in pizza 
dough — will anchor a grab- 
and-go hot display that's also 
stocked with twice-baked 
potatoes, chimichangas and 
Dough ‘‘cousins’’ filled with 
a rotating roster of local pro- 
duce. (Pouch says American 


old friend, is hooking him 
up with local producers for 
meat, cheese and veggies.) 

A wide range of dishes, 
from quesadillas and tacos 
to gyros, jambalaya, and 
Thai chicken curry, round 
out the menu, and a daily 
specials board will be heavy 
on vegetarian plates, such as 
curried-lentil-and-tofu stew. 

Decked out with artwork 
from muralist Alexis herzog, 
Esperanto will be open daily 
from lunchtime to the late- 
night hours. 


This Thursday, singer- 
songwriter (and Middlebury 
College alum) anais 
mitchell will kick off her 
Vermont Barnstorming 

Tour at the INN AT BALDWIN 
CREEK in Bristol. It’s the 

first of four successive 
nights when Mitchell will 
perform in working barns 


across Vermont — other 
venues include Rockingham 
hill farm in Bellows Falls, 
pete's greens in Craftsbury 
and Burlington’s intervale 

performance will feature a 
farm-to-table dinner, with 
a portion of the proceeds 
benefiting the Vermont local 
food and farms fund. (The 
Inn at Baldwin Creek will 


serve curried-pumpkin soup, 
venison chili and 
other autumnal dishes.) 

For more information, visit 
highergroundmusic.com. 



it look juicier than it actually was. 
This tends to be the sad truth about 
grass-fed beef: It takes more fat to 
make the naturally leaner cuts burst 
with beefy flavor. 

What saved the burger was its 
gooey blanket of Vermont Farmstead 
Cheese Company Lille. This frontage 
is in the style of French Coulommiers, 
a thicker, more intensely nutty 
ancestor to brie. The combination 
was worthy of National Cheeseburger 
Day, despite the disruptive presence of 
lettuce and paper-thin onion ribbons, 
which come on every burger. In this 
case, the aggressive flavor of the 
raw onion cut unpleasantly into the 
subtle cheese. 

By contrast, the bun — also standard 
with all burgers — worked especially 
well with the beef and cheese. The 
rolls, made by Amber Arpaia’s Bakery 
in Quechee, are egg washed and mildly 
sweet, with a base that melds challah 
and Hawaiian sweet rolls. The latter 
may be the secret: Unlike full-bodied 
challah, Worthy’s buns crumple like 
a paper bag filled with air with each 
bite, then spring back. The magi- 
cal little things practically made me 
quote poetry. 


However, on the two driest burgers, 
the bun was simply too much of a good 
thing. Though nicely seasoned with a 
touch of cumin, the P.E.T.A. patty, made 
of “locally raised plants ... slaughtered 


MIGHT 

GGY; “LIMP” OR "BUF 

THESE WERE 
ULTRA-CRISP. 


ini; 


for this burger,” would have benefited 
from an additional ingredient to moisten 
its adzuki beans, corn, rice and eggs. As it 
was, the grain-heavy patty melded with 
the bun for a bread-on-bread sensation. 

The burger I had most excitedly 
anticipated was the biggest 
disappointment. How could the 
Turducky be anything but awesome? 
Duck confit, foie gras and pasture-raised 
turkey, all ground together, sounded 
like a sure recipe for success. But the 


amalgamation of fatty ingredients was 
less than the sum of its parts — so dry 
that even an emergency dose of aioli 
couldn't make it palatable. Even worse, 
the patty was surprisingly bland, a sad 
waste of all the work it takes to make 
satisfyingly salty duck confit. 

If my cured-meat itch wasn’t 
sufficiently scratched with dinner, 
dessert did the trick. There’s only one 
sweet option at Worthy Burger, but 
it’s the "Stout-Bacon-Pecan Brownie 
Lollipop,” and how could anyone 
need anything else? Especially when 
“brownie” is a misnomer. 

There was nothing light or cakey 
about that pop. Basically, it was a 
rectangle of stout-imbued fudge on a 
stick, covered in bacon- and pecan- 
inlaid chocolate. At $4, the dessert cost 
almost as much as a basic burger, but it 
was almost as filling — plenty of not-too- 
sweet chocolaty goodness for two. And it 
went with our beer. 

Worthy Burger has the most success 
with such inspired pairings. While some 
parts of the menu still need tinkering, 
the eatery is already an established 

food. Clearly, the Upper Valley was ready 
for just that. © 




SAN SAI 

JAPANESE CUISINE 

1 1 2 lake Street 
Burlington 
862-2777 

OPEN SEVEN DAYS 

FROM 1 1 AM 




O n their black-marble-topped 
kitchen island, Jennifer and 
Ian Lutz set out a jar of mus- 
tard, a bottle of ketchup, 
late-season lettuce and slices of tomato, 
and a plate of freshly grilled burgers 
that glisten as they ooze juice onto the 
plate. At first glance, these look like beef 
patties. Yet the meat's faintly reddish 
hue betrays another origin: These are 
pure alpaca burgers, ground from ani- 
mals raised here on the Cas-Cad-Nac 
Farm on the southern slopes of Mount 
Ascutney. 

We’ve just spent part of the rainy 
afternoon with the Lutzes’ 250-strong 
herd of huacaya alpaca, the fluffy, mellow 
cousins of camels that are ubiquitous in 
the Andes, but not as common a sight in 
the Northern Hemisphere. 

In the last decade, though, alpaca have 
made inroads into American agricul- 
ture as low-impact, low-stress animals 
whose silky fiber can fetch impressive 
prices during their 15- to 20-year life 
span. While breeding males and females 
can cost upward of $10,000 each, those 
animals that can’t — or won't — be bred 
are a big question mark for alpaca farm- 
ers. As the Lutzes see it, extra alpaca are 
the “logical by-products of any serious 
and responsible breeding program,” they 

Some of those animals get sent to 
fiber farms, while others are purchased 
as pets. During the economic slump of 
the past few years, though, that number 
declined. "When the economy was 
good, people were taking better care 
of them,” Jennifer Lutz says. “As the 
2 economy went down, finding homes 
^ wasn’t as easy.” That’s where the meat 

g With the granular texture of grass-fed 

S meat, the first bite is milder than beef but 
B ever-so-slightly gamy, as if both rabbit 
and wild turkey were in the blend. As I 
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The Gentler 
Meat 

Sampling alpaca from an Ascutney farm 

BY CORIN HIRSCH 

polish off the burger, I ask Jennifer Lutz hesitation. In her business, up to 10 per- 
if it was difficult to slaughter and eat cent of mature animals are not bred, and 
the animals that she and her family had she’d rather give them a dignified end 
come to know intimately, sometimes than have them wind up on a farm where 
over a decade or more. “they might starve.” Plus, in the Andes, 

“We don’t take it lightly, but we feel it’s most alpaca land on a plate by the age 
our moral obligation,” she says without of 6. (There, domesticated alpacas are 


not only valued for their fiber, they are a 
prime source of low-fat, healthy protein 
and a staple of the Peruvian diet.) 

Despite their conviction, the Lutzes, 
who began selling alpaca meat just a few 
months ago, are still tentative about how 
to market and sell it. Eating alpaca is still 
somewhat taboo in an industry where 
the animals are known primarily as a 
“huggable investment,” according to Ian 
Lutz. 

Indeed, it’s easy to be charmed by 
these animals. The alpaca that roam 
the hilly pasture on the farm — trot- 
ting through the fields, twirling pieces 
of straw in their mouths, clucking and 
humming — are endearing: both clumsy 
and elegant, with long necks extending 
from wooly bodies. Their hairdos can 
resemble spiked mullets or Afros, and 
their elongated faces make them look as 
if they’re pursing their lips or trying to 
crack a tight smile. 

Jennifer Lutz became acquainted 
with alpaca, the smaller cousins of 
llamas, while studying abroad in Ecuador 
in the early 1990s. When she returned to 
her native Vermont — she’s from East 
Barnard — she jokingly suggested to her 
then-boyfriend, Ian, “Hey, let’s get an 
alpaca for the backyard.” 

Trouble was, they didn’t have a 
backyard at the time, and Jennifer was 
working as a civil engineer. She and Ian 
attended a sheep and wool festival in 
Killington in 1994, and over the next few 
years, they learned about the low-impact 
ways of alpaca: They eat less than cows 
and have soft pads on their feet that don’t 
tear up pastures; a split in their lips en- 
ables them to shear off grass rather than 
pull it up in clumps. Alpaca rarely make 
more noise than a low hum, when they’re 
content, or a rattle — called an orgle — 
when they’re mating. They're very social 
and hate to be alone. And they are reli- 
ably profitable. 



Haircut by Abou 

Must present coupon. 
One per customer. 
Expires 10/3/12 
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Barkeaters 
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Our Chef is embracing 
the rich flavors ofAulumn 
to create mouth-watering 
specialties in celebration 
of the Fall Season! Locate 
in the heart of historic 
Shelburne Village 
a short scenic drive away! 


Abou Diaby has joined 
The Men’s Salon at 
Oasis Day Spa and is 
now offering full range of 


Barber Services 
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food 


CIDER-BRAISED 
ALPACA RIBS 
(SERVES TWO) 



better — the process rendered it 



small onion, coarsely chopped 


bottle hard cider (I used Farnum Hill 



(I used pappardelle) or polenta. Process 
the remaining slurry in a food processor 


There are two types of alpaca: suri, 
which have long, spindly fur; and 
huacaya, which have a denser, woolier 
coat. In 1997, when the Lutzes bought 
a farm at the end of Wheeler Camp 
Road in Perkinsville, they purchased 
five huacaya alpaca from Earlah Swift, 
the cofounder of Mariah Alpacas, 
whom Jennifer calls the “grand dame 
of the alpaca." At the time, the alpaca 
industry was close to nonexistent in 
the States, but the Lutzes were off and 
running. 


At first, they spun their own fiber into 
yarn and sold both at farmers markets. 
Over the next few years, as their herd 
grew into the hundreds, they gained a 
reputation for having award-winning 
animals. Alpaca owners from across the 
country began bringing in their females 
for breeding. 

Lutz calls alpaca fornication “a 
communal act.” Earlier in the day, we 
watched one stag leisurely impregnate a 
relaxed-looking female as other willing 
does lounged against the pair, waiting 
their turn. Females tend to have only 
one offspring, called a cria, per 11 -month 
pregnancy. The babies are openly 
inquisitive, and sometimes even mis- 
chievous once they’re comfortable. (As 
I took notes in their pen, a chocolate- 
brown 2 -week-old doe continually tried 
to pry open one of my pockets with her 
mouth.) 

It wasn't until about three years ago 
that the Lutzes, who live here with their 
two teenage sons, decided to slaughter 
and eat a pair of nonbreeding females. 
“The meat was really good,” says Ian 
Lutz, who was as surprised as the rest 
of his family. 

The couple eventually found a 
processor for their animals and began 
selling the meat — which is inspected 
by the Vermont Agency of Agriculture 
— from the farm. Now they have two 
freezers full of tenderloin, strip-loin 
medallions, top-round steaks, ribs, 
sausage and ground meat. Because 
of that meat taboo in the alpaca in- 
dustry, though, the Lutzes have been 
reluctant to advertise this new sector 
of their business. They have only just 
begun to sell meat off the farm, at 
one site: Singleton’s General Store 
in Proctorsville, where the massive 
central freezer is a veritable jungle of 
exotic meats, from alligator to elk to 
ostrich to, now, alpaca. 

Cooking alpaca has been a learning 
process, Jennifer Lutz says. Early on, 
she marinated some tenderloins in teri- 
yaki sauce “way too long,” not realizing 
that the lean meat is a sponge for mari- 
nade. The first time she made sausage, it 
was too dry; now the couple's northern 
Vermont food processor adds fat to 
their sweet and hot Italian sausage with 
that signature reddish alpaca hue and a 
robust flavor. 

“There’s definitely an education gap 
we have to fill,” Jennifer Lutz says. “But 
we’re optimistic.” © 
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Tues 


NIGHTS DEALS 


Planet Burger $6 
Maura's Salad $4 
Massaman Red Curry $6 
BBQ Chicken & Ribs $10 
Live Bluegrass 7-9pm 
Hardscrabble Hounds 



"Where the 1° 

15 Center St., Burlington 


e dailyplanet15.com • 862-9647 



HALL HOME PLACE 

Isle La Motte, Vermont 
Saturday, October 6th, 10 a.m.-3 p.m. 
as we celebrate Hall’s Harvest 
There will be a special tasting of our ice ciders and 
new apple wine paired with a variety of cheeses. 

All will be available for purchase. Rain date Sunday, Oct. 7th. 


4445 Main Street, Isle La Motte, VT 
J (S02) 928-3091* hallhomepIace@fairpoint.net 
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ARTEMIS 

FITNESS 
strength for life 

802 - 448-3769 


JOIN US FOR SUPER SATURDAY 

SEPTEMBER 29 th , 9AM - 1PM 

FREE PROGRAMS 

9AM Advanced gr oup training 
10AM Foundations group training 
1 1AM Gentla Yoga 

Thai Yoga massage demos 
TRX suspension training demos all day 
Kickoff to "Fall Back to 
Fitness Weight Loss Challenge" 

Great prizes, food and morel 
EXPERIENCE THE AREA'S ONLY ALL 





calendar 

September 26 - October 3 


WED. 26 


activistn 

Burlington, 7-8: 30 p.m. Free. Info, 862-4929. 

comedy 

impro V night : fun-loving participant-, play 
"Whose Line Is It Anyway?‘-sty!e games in an 
encouraging environment Spark Arts, Burlington, 
8-10 p-m. S7 suggested donation. Info, 373-4703. 

community 

Cir C Alt Em Ati VE tA sk For CE mEEting : The 

Hall. Williston, 6:30-9 P p.m. Free. Info. 846-4490, 

Plattsburgh. N.Y.. 8 pm Free® Info. S18-S63<>494. 
area residents affected by the flooding share their 
ol. 3:30 p.m.Fr«. Info. 279-8246. ^ 

crafts 

vareness for Bike Recycle Vermont Bike 
264-9687. 
dance 

Ch Ampl Ain VAN Ey rA inbo W squ Ar Es D AnCE 

”’ 1 s : Dancers find out that its hip to be square at 
this LGBTQ-friendly introductory evening, McClure 
MuIbGenerabonal Center, Burlington, 6:45-9:15 
•n. Free for new dancers. Info. 735-5362. 

fairs & festivals 

killington hAy FEsti VAI : More than 30 giant 
hay animals pop up through town at a five-week- 

film 

*Ai WEiWEi: nEVEr sorry' : Known for his pro- 


Johnsbury, 1: 30 p.m. & 5:30 p.m. S5-8. Info. 
748-2600. 

'hung Ari An r h Apso Dy: quEEn I iVE in 
bu DApEst *86' : A 25-minute documentary about 
the British rock band leads into archival concert 
footage and interviews more than a quarter cen- 
tury old. Catamount Arts Center, St Johnsbury. 7 
p.m. $11.50-12.50. Info, 748-2600. 

a discussion about Scott Noble's powerful film 

Jaquith Public Library, Marshfield, 7 p.m. Free. Info, 
426-3581.jaquithpubliclibraryegmail.com. 

'thEintou ChAbl Es': After the death of his 
wife, a quadriplegic aristocrat hires an ex-con in 
Olivier Nakache and Eric Toledano's French drama. 
Catamount Arts Center, St. Johnsbury. 1:30 p.m. & 
7:30 p.m. $5-8. Info. 748-2600. 

food & drink 

Barre City Hall Park. 3-6: 30 p,m. Free. Info, bar- 


4-7: 30p.m. 

miDDI Ebury F Arm Ers mArk Et : Crafts, cheeses, 
breads and veggies vie for spots in shoppers' totes. 
The Marbleworks. Middlebury. 9:30 a.m.-12:30 p.m. 
Free. Info. 989-6012. 

nEWportF Arm Ers mArk Et: Pickles, meats, 

oCtob Er FEst 2012 An accordion player sere- 
nades folks as they feast on grilled 'wursts. German 

800-826-7000. P 

games 

burlington go Club : Folks gather weekly to 
play the deceptively simple — and highly strate- 
gic — Asian board game. Uncommon Grounds, 
Burlington, 7-9 p.m, Free: bring a set if you have 
one. Info. 860-9587. dfelcan@yahoo.com. 


WED.26 » P.54 


. List Your upcomi Ng EVENth ErEforfr EE! 




you c An Also em Ail us At calendar@sevendaysvt.com 


cALENDAr EVENt S iN SEVEN DA YS: 

N-r style ^depending on cost And other f Actors. J Asses And workshops m Ay be listed 
mAy be Asked to purch Ase A cl Ass listing PP Pt 8 



Google the word “fluffy," and 
the first search result —above 
kittens and marshmallows — is 
Gabriel Iglesias. There’s nothing 
mean-spirited about the roly- 
poly comedian’s nickname: the 
weight shtick, combined with spot- 
on storytelling and sound effects, defines 
his act. Since appearing on “Last Comic 
Standing^' in 2006, Iglesias has proclaimed 
his love for doughnuts and enumerated 
the various “levels of fatness” everywhere 
from “Conan” to Comedy Central. His gig 
hosting that network’s “Stand-Up Revolution” last fall marked his arrival as a 
true comedic heavy hitter, no pun intended. Catch up with the phat cat at the 
Flynn on Thursday. 


SEPT.27 1 COMEDY 

FluffPiece 


gABri ELigLESiAS 

Thursday, September 27. 8 p.m.. at Flynn MainStage in Burlington. $46.50. Info, 
863-5966. flynntix.org 


SEPT.27-30 INIUSIC 


Call of the Wild 


The world is a savage frontier in Ana'is Mitchell’s latest album. Young Man 
in America — so it's apropos that her first statewide tour since the acclaimed 
Hadestown appearances is set against open pastures and dusty dirt roads. 
Joined by longtime collaborator Michael Chorney, the Addison County-born 
songbird launches the Vermont BarnstormingTour this week. Farm-to-table 
dinners and opening acts Reed Foehl or Wallis Bird accent each evening of 


Mitchell's story-rich, character-driven songs. And because, baby, it's a wild 
world and area farms are still recovering from Tropical Storm Irene, a portion 


of the dinner proceeds benefit 
the Vermont Local Food and 
Farms Fund. 


ANAiSmitch ELL'S 
VErmo Nt B Ar NStormi Ng 
tour 

Thursday, September 27, at Inn at 
Baldwin Creek in Bristol. $10-25 for 
5 p.m. dinner: $20-22 for 7:30 p.m. 
concert. Friday. September 28, at 
Rockingham Hill Farm in Bellows 
Falls. $20 for 5 p.m. dinner; $20-22 
for 7:30 p.m. concert. Saturday, 
September 29. at Pete's Greens in 
Craftsbury. $5-20 for 5 p.m. dinner; 
$20-22 for 7:30 p.m. concert. 
Sunday, September 30. at Intervale 
Community Barn in Burlington. 

$20 for 6:30 p.m. dinner; $20-22 
for 5 p.m. early show or 8 p.m. 
late show. Info. 888-512-7469. 
highergroundmusic.com 


1 

i 





SEPT.28 & 29 1 DANCE 


Art 

Attack 


P earsonWidrig DanceTheater needs no stage — the award-winning 
American duo make everything from brick walls to grassy lawns 
their dance floor in A Curious Invasion. The site-adaptive work has 
been tailored to venues all over the world — and what a curious invasion 
it is. Described as a "multisensory choreographic installation for eight 
to 88 performers. 24 haystacks. 10 fans, five sprinklers, four TV/VCRs 
and 2000 ice cubes," the exhilarating dance piece "looks kind of like how 
paradise would look,” wrote one critic. It sweeps through Middlebury 
College this weekend in a collaborative performance with the Dance 
Company of Middlebury and composer Pauchi Sasaki. 



Holy Rollers 

Whip it Whip it good. We can only 
imagine that's the mantra running through 
competitors’ heads at this weekend’s roller- 
derby East Region Playoffs. Montreal Roller 
Derby and our own Green Mountain Derby 
Dames cohost the Sugarbush Showdown, a 
three-day tourney featuring the flat-track 
talents of 10 formidable teams. Some hail 
from nearby Boston and New York City; 
others, from as far away as London. All hope 
to wheel their way to a win — and a slot at 
the WFTDA Championships in November. 
Expect full speed and full-body contact from 
these thrilling roll models. 

WomEN'S FI At t r Ack D Erb Y 
ASSoci Atio N EASt rE gio N 
PI AYoFFS 

Friday. September 28. through Sunday, 
September 30. 10 a.m s at Champlain Valley 
Exposition in Essex Junction. S22-27 per day; 
$65-80 per weekend pass. Info. 512-587-1859. 
wftda.com 



calendar 




FREE 

•TOUR THE Y 
• BODYPUMP® LAUNCH 

• FAMILY ft AQUA ZUMBA® 

• PILOXING, FITNESS a AQUATICS DEMOS 

• MINI WELLNESS WORKSHOPS 
•MEET OUR PERSONAL TRAINERS 

• RAFFLE a GIVEAWAYS 

•MEMBERSHIP a PERSONAL TRAINING SPECIALS 



music 

BEATLEMANIA NOW: Note for note, this tribute 
N.H. P 7:30 p.m. 536-46. Info. 603-448-0400. 


CLANNAD: Putting a contemporary-pop twist on 



future connectic 



and savers learn to build wealth over a lifetime. 
Champlain Valley Office of Economic Opportunity. 
Burlington. 6-8 p.m. Free. Info. 860-1417, ext 114. 

1: Tinkerers and hobbyist! 


Railroad Association. Essex Junction, 7 p.m. Free. 
Info. 370-9617. calendarnwvigigmail.com. 

SETTING BOUNDARIES: Career-transition coach 
Glenda Otto tackles the tough — but vital — task c 
establishing behavioral limits. Hunger Mountain 
Co-op. Montpelier. 5-7:30 p.m. Free: preregister. 
Info. 223-8004, ext, 202, info®hungermountain. 


talks 



words 

BOOK DISCUSSION SERIES: INNER JOURNEYS: 

Potluckers read into Stephen Crane's Civil War 
classic. 7he Red Badge of Courage, over a group 
dinner. Brownell Library, Essex Junction. 6-8:30 
p.m. Free: bring a dish to share. Info. 878-6955. 

BURLINGTON WRITERS WORKSHOP MEETING: 

prose of fellow wordsmiths. Participants must 
join the group to have their work reviewed: see 
meetup.com for details and to register (space is 
limited). Levity. Burlington, 6:30-7:30 p.m. Free. 

PAINTED WORD POETRY SERIES: A series high- 
lighting established and emerging New England 
poets features Cathy Park Hong and Nell Shepherd. 
Fleming Museum. UVM, Burlington. 6 p.m. Free. 
Info. 656-0750. 

WHAT'S YOUR STORY?: Anecdotlsts deliver un- 
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THU. 27 

agriculture 





a book talk. Phoenik Books Burlington, reception, 6 
p.m.: author event 7 p.m. Free. Info. 448-3350. 

QUEEN CITY GHOSTWALK: TWISTED HISTORY: 

Haunted Burlington author Thea Lewis induces 
goose bumps with hair-raising tales of the city's 
fascinating — and spooky — past. Meet at the foun- 
tain. Battery Park. Burlington. II a.m. S13.50: arrive 

VERMONT SKI & SNOWBOARD MUSEUM GRAND 
REOPENING: Jake and Oonna Carpenter are 
inducted into the museum’s Hall of Fame at its 
10th anniversary celebration, which also launches 
new and expanded exhibits. Vermont Ski and 
Snowboard Museum, Stowe, 7 p.m. Donations ac- 
cepted. info, 253-9911. ext. 201. 

fairs & festivals 

KILUNGTON HAY FESTIVAL: See WED.26. 8 a.m. 


business 

Vermont venture network: Entrepreneurs, 



comedy 


GABRIEL IGLESIAS: The standup better known 
as "Fluffy* for his roly-poly physique weighs in 



community 


PLANBTV OPEN HOUSE: Get a Sa 




conferences 

Nicholas R. Clifford SYMPOSIUM: Peabody 



PARENTING REVISITED: THE IMPACT OF CHANGE: 



WOMAN'S craft group: Inventive females work 
on artful projects at a biweekly meet-up. Essex 
Alliance Church, 7-9 p.m. Free. Info, 238-2291. 

dance 

'LIVE DANCING ARCHIVE': Visiting professor 

juxtaposes the dancing body with moving images 
of video and other media. Mann Auditorium, UVM, 
Burlington. 8 p.m. Free. Info. 656-2005. 
SOUARE-DANCE CLUB: Green Mountain Steppers 
Square Dance Club members do-si-do and swing 
their partners 'round at an evening of friendship 
and fitness. Frederick H. Tuttle Middle School. 
South Burlington. 7-9 p.m.$5. info. 879-1974. 


film 



food & drink 

FLETCHER ALLEN FARMERS MARKET: Locally 
sourced meats, vegetables, bakery items, breads 
and maple syrup give hospital employees and 
visitors the option to eat healthfully, McClure 
Entrance. Fletcher Allen Healthcare, Burlington. 
2:30-5:30 p.m. Free. Info. 847-0797. tanya.mcdon- 
aldffvtmednet.org. 

sell bunched greens, herbs and fruit among 
vendors of fresh-baked pies, honeycomb, arti- 

JERICHO FARMERS MARKET: Passersby graze 
through locally grown veggies, pasture-raised 
meats, area wines and handmade crafts. Mills 
Riverside Park. Jericho. 3-6:30 p.m. Free. Info, 



PEACHAM FARMERS MARKET: Seasonal berries 
and produce mingle with homemade crafts and 
baked goods from the village. Academy Green, 
Peacham. 3-6 p.m. Free. Info. 592-3161. 


waterbury FARMERS MARKET: cultivators and 



games 

CHESS GROUP: Novice and expert players compete 


etc. 

BURLINGTON WALK/BIKE COUNCIL MEETING: 

The all-volunteer advisory council to the City of 
Burlington considers infrastructure improvements 
and policy changes for pedestrian and pedaler 
transportation — and celebrates both by organiz- 
ing events and activities. Room 12, Burlington City 
Hall, 5:30-7 p.m. Free. Info, 861-2700. 

EDUCATORS APPRECIATION DAY: Teachers and 
librarians stroll through the stacks as Random 
House's Bobbie Ford offers tips on educator re- 
sources via Skype and author N.D. Wilson presents 


health & fitness 


FITNESS HULA-HOOPING: Hula-Hoopers wiggle 





ADIRONDACK 
COAST FESTIVAL 

Wine, Cider and Food Festival 


October 6 

2 p.m. -8 p.m. 

Crete Civic Center 
Plattsburgh, NY 
Exit 39 off Rt 87 


Unlimited sampling of 

Local Wine & Hard Cider! 
FREE Demonstrations • Live Music 
The Great Lucy Grape Stomp 
Taste the Adirondack Coast... 
FREE sampling of 
food, cheese & more! 


immrnrn 



’Fresh and flirty, clever and quirky . 

-USA Today 


VALSANGIACOMO, DETORA 
a MCQUESTEN | 


For tickets, call the Bar re Opera House at 002-476-01 00 
or order online at www.barreoperahouse.org 


|s>LZJ CELEBRATION SERIES 


John Hiatt 

& The Combo 

October 9, 7:30 pm 

sponsored by 
Green Mountain 
Orthopaedic Surgery, 
National Life Group, 


Tickets include: wines, cider & food tasting & music! 


IB2SBS3SSBE 


Friday. September 28. 8 p.m. 

sponsored by: 

Union Mutual of Vermont, 

The World and Jet Service Envelope 
media support from THE POINT 
'Fishtank Ensemble are the rompin'A 
stompin' leaders of cross-pollinated 
Gypsy music." - LA Weekly J 


Fishtank 

Ensemble 


BANJO DAN & 

THE MlD-NITl PLQWBOTS 

"Forty and Farewell” 

- THE BAND’S FINAL CONCERT! 


sponsored by 

Berg, Carmolli & Kent Insurance 
media support from 
WDEV, Radio Vermont 



calendar 



From Research to Practice in 


Early Childhood Education 

With Todd Grindal from the Harvard Center 


a 

8 

$ 



Workshop 


LJUUUKI Jill, iU U 

9:00 AM to 3:00 PM 
Capital Plaza, Montpelier, VT 




Learn more and register at: 

www.vthec.org/braindevelopment 



Can You Donate Just $1 .00? 


What If One Million People Gave Just $1 .00 Each? 


extraordinary 

r ' P R O I F. C T 


JOIN us; www.ExtraordinaryProject.com a 

PO Box 1 4769 • Albany, New York 1221 2 
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words 



FRI.28 


agriculture 



bazaars 

GIANT FALL HARVEST TAG SALE: The chang- 



comedy 

paula poundstone: The comedian cracks the 


community 

PLANBTV OPEN HOUSE: See THU.27. noon-8 p.m. 


dance 

'A CURIOUS INVASION/MIDOLEBURY’: The Dance 
Company of Middlebury teams up with the award- 
winning PearsonWidrig DanceTheater in a site- 
specific dance journey moving through the arts 
center. See calendar spotlight. Mahaney Center 
for the Arts. Middlebury College. 12:30 p.m. & 4:30 

BALLROOM LESSON & DANCE SOCIAL: Singles 

and couples of all experience levels take a twirl. 
Jazzercize Studio. Williston. lesson, 7-8 p.m.: open 
dancing. 8-10 p.m. $14. Info, 862-2289. 

FRIDAY EVENING DANCE SOCIAL: Kick up your 

floor opens up for the rumba. Champlain Club, 
Burlington. 7:30-10 p.m. Free. Info. 598-6757. 

'LIVE DANCING ARCHIVE': See THU.27. 8 p.m. 


IN CONTRA DANCE: Folks in clean, soft- 
Scanlon, Pete Sutherland and Brian Perkins in tra- 
taught. First Congregational church. Burlington, 




STOWE EVENTS FIEL 


STOWE V T 


29TH ANNUAL 
STOWE FOUAGE 


Arts 



■ 


SUDDENLY, MADE IN AMERICA IS WHERE IT'S AT 

And help keep it that way... Buy local! Support the men 
and women who make and design contemporary craft and 
original art right here. 

Enjoy festive fooc, craft nemos, live music, 
specialty foons. ant> ns artists ann artisans, 
wscover more at craftProwcers.com 


PICCOL A- ITALIA 


I CONTOIS AUDITORIUM • 2-5PM 

• FOOD SALE: Cannoli, biscotti, pizzelli, 

Bove's Meatballs and sauce, pasta w/Dell'Amore Sauce 

• FAMILY PHOTO DISPLAY 





calendar 




Providing Nepalese 
Handcrafts & Travel Services 

For wholesaling Nepalese 
Goods, Housing/Lodging 
& Trekking Services 
US Sherpa International 
180 Flynn Ave., Suite 1, Burlington 
802-318-6953, info@ussherpa.com 
www.ussherpa.com 


3 day conference • Nov 9-11 th 
Preparing for the Great 

Attunement! 

Learn how you can prepare 

for the shift coming on 12/21/12 


Jungian Center 

for the Spiritual Sciences 

www.jungiancenter.org 
802 244 7909 



WOMEN'S FLATTRACK DERBY ASSOCIATION 
EAST REGION PLAYOFFS: The Green Mountain 



talks 

ELDER EDUCATION ENRICHMENT FALL SERIES: 

Sarah C. Alexander, an assistant professor of 
English at UVM. looks at Charles Dickens as an 
urban journalist social critic and humorist Faith 
United Methodist Church. South Burlington. 2 p.m. 
$5 drop-in for all ages. info. 864-3516. 

JOSHUA DAVID & ADRIAN BENEPE: the cofounde 
freight rail line in Manhattan, and the former New 

commissioner recall the establishment of this 
remarkable public space. Concert Hall, Mahaney 
Center for the Arts. Middlebury College. 7 pjn. Free. 

OFF THE WALL: INFORMAL DISCUSSIONS ABC 

ART: Charles A. Dana professor of art and arch 
lecture Kirsten Hoving discusses the beginnir 
of the current exhibition 'Camera Work: Stiegl 
Steichen, Strand and Company.' Middlebury Colleg 
Museum of Art lunch, 11 a.m.: talk, 12:15 p.m. Free. 
Info. 443-3168. 

TELLING COLLABORATIONS: THE LIFE STORIES 
OF MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE' PROJECT: Assistant 
professor of dance Christal Brown introduces a col- 
laborative undertaking to conduct filmed oral his- 
tories of college community members. Room 125. 
Mahaney Center for the Arts. Middlebury College. ' 


THE CREATIVE PROCESS, ART MAKING & 
ENTREPRENEURSHIP: Radio producer and best- 
selling author Julie Burstein, dance program 
chair Penny Campbell and associate professor of 

to thriving in creative endeavors. Dance Theatre, 
Mahaney Center for the Arts. Middlebury College. 

W.P. SEELEY: The sculptor and visiting assistant 
professor of philosophy from Bates College explores 

Energy as a Creative Practice in Film. Fiction, Musi ' 
and Dance. - Room 232. Mahaney Center for the 
Arts, Middlebury college, 10:15 a.m. Free. Info. 


theater 

HOW I LEARNED TO DRIVE': See THU.27, 7:30 p.m. 
IMPROVISATION WORKSHOP: Positive partner 



'KIMBERLY AKIMBO': Richard Waterhouse and 2nd 



'NEXT TO NORMAL': See WED.26. 8 p.m. 





words 

FINDING THE TRUE. SINGING WORDS: Poets Gary 



PIS 1 I 
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THE VALLEY PLAYERS THEATER 

PRESENTS 

THE 

VAGINA 

MONOLOGUES 

October 5-7, 12-14, 19-21 


Curtain: 7:30 
except Oct 21 at 2PM # 



Tickets/Info: ValleyPlayers.com 
802-583-1674 

Mad River Valley Chamber, Rte 100 


H P50f 

HOPKINS CENTER FOR THE ARTS 0 
CELEBRATING 50 YEARS 
OF ARTISTIC INSPIRATION, 
DISCOVERY AND PASSION! 

FATOUMATA 

DIAWARA 


"Prepare to 
be smitten" 



SAT I SEP 29 I 8 PM I 

SPAULDING AUDITORIUM 

Malian singer-songwriter combines w 
jazz and funk with the rocking | 

rhythms and plaintive melodies of g 
her ancestral Wassoulou tradition. *> 
Her gorgeously melodic songs 
address the tough choices facing 
young Africans. me.® 

point 2 

hop.dartmouth.edu 603.646.2422 § 

Dartmouth College I Hanover, NH 0 5 


The Opera Company 

OF Middlebury 


calendar 
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Nestled in the heart of historic Old Quebec, our heritage urban res 
will seduce you with its breathtaking views of the St. Lawrence Ris 

Nothing feels quite like an autumn in Quebec City, and no one can 
Fairmont Le Chateau Frontenac. Enjoy a royal getaway with our 1 


tn host it better than 
Indian Summer Promc 


:om/fronte 
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recorder-playing group: Musicians produce 
early-folk, baroque and swing-jazz melodies. New 
and potential players welcome. Presto Music Store, 
South Burlington, 7-8:30 p.m. Free. Info. 658-0030. 
nfo3tpreslomusic.net. 


players are welcome to pitch in as Burlington's 
samba street percussion band sharpens its tunes. 


Space studio Collective, Burlington. 6-1 


THE CHAMPLAIN ECHOES: New singers are invited 
to chime in on four-part harmonies with a women's 
a cappella chorus at weekly open rehearsals. Pines 
Senior Living Community. South Burlington. 6:15- 
9:15 p.m. Free. Info. 658-0398. 


nity ensemble fiddle around at practice time. St. 
Augustine's catholic church. Montpelier, 7-9 p,m. 
First rehearsal is free. Info, 223-8945. ext. 1. 

VERMONT SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA: MADE IN 
VERMONT MUSIC FESTIVAL: See THU.27. Fine Arts 
Center, Castleton State College. 7 p.m. $6-26. Info, 


COED ADULT dodgeball: Players break a sweat 

friendly pickup competition. Orchard School. South 
Burlington. 7-8 p.m. $5. Info. 598-8539. 

talks 


ELDER EDUCATION ENRICHMENT FALL SERIES: 



words 

EVIE SHOCKLEY: The associate professor of 
English at Rutgers New Brunswick and author 
of the new black reads from her newest book. 
Haybarn Theater. Goddard College. Plainfield. 7:30 
p.m. Free. Info. 454-8311. 

MARJORIE CADY MEMORIAL WRITERS GROUP: 
Budding wordsmiths improve their craft through 
"homework* assignments, creative exercises and 
sharing. Ilsley Public Library. Middlebury. 10 a.m.- 
noon. Free. Info, 388-2926, cpotter935€>comcast. 

SHARED MOMENTS open MIC: Recille Hamrell 
hosts an evening of spontaneously told true 

Burlington. 7:30 p.m. Donations accepted. Info, 


TUE.02 

art 



conferences 

VERMONT ASSOCIATION OF REALTORS 
CONFERENCE & EXPO: See M0N.01. 7 a.m.-7 p.m. 

dance 

BALLROOM & LATIN DANCE: Samir and Eleni Elabd 


fairs &festivals 

KILLINGTON HAY FESTIVAL: See WED.26. 8 a.m. 
NORTHEAST KINGDOM FALL FOLIAGE FESTIVAL 

film 

'BEASTS OF THE SOUTHERN WILD': See FRI.28. 




Private event space great 
for fund raisers, rehearsal 
dinners, team banquets, 
corporate meetings 
& much more... 

Outside food & caterers WELCOME 


70 Roosevelt Hwy Colchester 
802.448.3230 bevovt.com 
COCKTAIL LOUNGE OPEN TO THE PUBLIC 
WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY & FRIDAY 5:30-1 1 :00 


catering^j-^ 


be VO 



SUNDAY, SEPTEMBER SOU I 
6:00 - 8:00PM 
RESERVATIONS WELCOMED! 


5371 RT.7, NORTH FERRISBURGII 
i/4 MILE SOUTH OF DAKIN FARM 
877-6316 - STARRYNIGHTCAFE.COM 
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HOME DETOX & 
CLEANSE CLASS 



Saturday, September 29 
1:00-3:00 — $45 


See website for more details 

The Ayurvedic 
Center of Vermont 

802.872.8898 


34 Oak Hill Road, Willislon 

BEBB9EH 



1 94 College Street, Burlington 




comedy 

IMPROV NIGHT: See WED.26. 8-10 p.m. 

conferences 

VERMONT ASSOCIATION OF REALTORS 
CONFERENCE & EXPO: See MON.OI. 7 a.m.-7 p.r 

MAKE STUFF!: See WED.26. 6-9 p m. 

open KNIT & CROCHET: Stitch and tell: Fiber 


ST. ALBANS PLAYGROUP: See 
STORY TIME & PLAYGROUP: ' 
STORY TIME WITH BILL & HIS 


i CRITTERS: See 


music 

MICHAEL ARNOWITT: Live performances of An 
the pianist s lecture on the music and era of George 


outdoors 

MONARCH BUTTERFLY TAGGING: See WED.26. 

talks 


ANNELISE ORLECK: A century after the Triangle 



on workplace safety laws, Brownell Library, Essex 
Junction, 7 p.m. Free. Info, 878-6955. 


GARRET KEIZER: is privacy a thing of the past? 

The author examines the modern era. alternatively 
referred to as ’the digital age' and 'the post-9/11 
world.' Congregational church. Norwich. 7 p.m. Free, 
info. 649-1184. 

KEITH F. DAVIS: Kansas City's Nelson-Atkins 
Museum of Art senior curator of photography 
discusses 'History in the Making: Building the 
Hallmark Photographic Collection.' Twilight 
Auditorium, Middlebury College, 4:30 p.m. Free. 
Info. 443-3168. 

in the Rule of Law?' asks this author and cofounder 
of the New America Foundation in a talk about the 

Library. Montpelier, 7 p.m. Free. Info, 223-3338. 
ROBERT HAGER: Forty years on the front lines of 
network journalism inform the retired NBC cor- 
respondents talk, "Courting Disaster: From Vietnam 
to 21st-Century Terrorism.' Goodrich Memorial 
Library. Newport 7 p.m. Free. Info. 334-7902. 

the links among sustainable environment democ- 
racy and politics in the fall dean's lecture. Memorial 
Lounge, Waterman Building UVM. Burlington, 
4-5:30 p.m. Free. Info, 656-3166. 

WILLARD STERNE RANDALL: Tile author of 
Ethan Alien: His Life and Times contextualizes 
the Revolutionary War hero and Lake Champlain. 
Rutland Free Library. 7 p.m. Free. Info. 773-1860. 



theater 

Earth, a scientist locks himself and his date in a 
fallout shelter to save the human species in this 

Info, 863-5966. 

'NEXT TO NORMAL': See WED.26. B p.m. 


words 

BURLINGTON WRITERS WORKSHOP MEETING: See 

WED.26. 6:30-7:30 p.m. 

GEORGE LONGNECKER: The local author, whose 
poems have been published in the Atlantic Review, 
reads his most recent work. Jaquith Public Library. 
Marshfield. 7 p.m. Free. Info. 426-3581. 

JAMES heffernan: Are Jane Austen novels part 
fairy tales? The Dartmouth professor emeritus 


lin the framework of 


in Pride and Prejudice.' St. Johnsbury Athenaeum, 
7 p.m. Free. Info. 748-8291. 

JANET BENNION: The author of Polygamy in 
Primetime: Media. Gender and Politics in Mormon 
Fundamentalism goes beyond the sexual aspects 


ty. Third floor. Sa 
Lyndon State College. 4 p.m. Free. Info, 626-6742. 
LOU BEACH: The author of 420 Characters, a book 
of short stories begun as Facebook status updates, 




classes 




community 




) THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID week of studio bme to 

ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS make gifts Ages 16 and up 

LITTLE AS $13. 75/WEEK [INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND n . y nj TC CMcni»TC/ 
UNUMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE]. SUBMIT YOUR ^ n M „ 

CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. " " . p v 




classes 


& lunch both days & copy of 

244-7909. Learn how you can 


drumming 


© THE FOLLOWING CLASS LISTINGS ARE PAID 

ADVERTISEMENTS. ANNOUNCE YOUR CLASS FOR AS 
LITTLE AS $13. 75/WEEK (INCLUDES SIX PHOTOS AND 
UNLIMITED DESCRIPTION ONLINE]. SUBMIT YOUR 
CLASS AD AT SEVENDAYSVT.COM/POSTCLASS. 


DANCE «P.6S 

LEARN TO DANCE W / A 
PARTNER!: Cost: $S0/4-wk- 

Club, 20 Crowley St., Burlington. 
Info: First Step Dance. S98-6757. 

month, but intermediate classes 
vary from month to month. As 
with all of our programs, every- 
one is encouraged to attend, 
and no partner is necessary. 
RICHMOND DANCE STUDIO: 

83 Huntington Rd„ Richmond. 

dancestudio.com. Brand new 
studio in Richmond offering 
diverse dance and Zumba daily. 
After-school classes (ballet 
and hip-hop), belly dancing 
(beginner) and yoga classes by 
Sila. Broadway tap and jazz, line 
dancing on Friday and Saturday 
by Dancin' Dean, adult ballet, 
and hip-hop and break dancing 
by Calvin Walker. 

SOUL MOTION DANCE SERIES: 
Oct. 3-Nov. 7. 7:15-8:45 p.m. 
Cost: $7S/6-wk. class. Location: 
South End Studio, 696 Pine St., 
Burlington. Info: 540-0044, 

Motion is a heart-opening 
conscious dance practice that 
unites music and silence, move- 
ment and stillness to support 
self-expression and co-creation. 
As we quiet our everyday mind, 
we connect with our inner spirit 
through guided exercises and 
free-form movement. Together 
we will explore dancing with 
ourselves and with commu- 
nity. No prior dance experience 






INTRODUCTION TO 
DREAMWORK: Oct. 4-25, 

7-9 p.m.. Weekly on'u. 

Cost: $60/4-wk. class series. 
Location: Jungian Center, 55 

244-7909. Learn how to work 

ive setting. Led by Dr. Sue 


empowerment 

ACCESS EMPOWERMENT 
CLASSES IN HINESBURG AT 
CVU HIGH SCHOOL: 200 fall 

CVU High School. 10 min. from 
exit 12, 369 CVU Rd., Hinesburg. 
Info: 482-7194, cvuhs.org. Lose 
Weight-Feel Great Beekeeping, 
Creative Writing. Poetry Writing, 

2012 with Chris ODonnell, 

Bndge (two levels). Cribbage, 
CPR/First Aid. Grief Etiquette. 

descriptions online. Look for 
"Access. Community Education* 
link. Senior discounts; 65*. 

PREPARING FOR THE GREAT 
ATTUNEM£NT:Nov. 9-11: FH-. 
5:30-9 p.m.; Sat./Sun.. 9 am.-9 
p.m. Cost: $295/3-day confer- 
ence. Location: Best Western, 
Waterbury. Info: 244-7909. 

shift coming on 12/21/12 in this 
three-day conference that in- 
cludes 16 presenters, a keynote 
address, a peace concert, a trade 
show, fi ve meals and multiple 
practitioners. For more info or 
to register go to jungiancenter. 
org. Registration closes on 
October 5. 

THE WAY OF THE WILL: Sep. 
29-30, 9 a.m.-S p.m. Cost: 


I, DJEM8E. CONGAS 8i 
BATA!: Location: Burlington 
T aiko Space. 208 Flynn A ve., 
suite 3-G, AIITogetherNow, 

170 Cherry Tree Hill Rd„E. 

999-4255, spatonSS@gmail. 

kids, 4:30 p,m„ $60/6 weeks: 
adults, 5:30 p.m., $72/6 weeks. 

2Q P 5:30 and 7:45 p.m. Cuban 

Saturday 10 a. 


life. Led by Lee Kear, writer, con- 

exercise 

STRENGTH TRAINING FOR 
WOMEN: Sep. 29, 9 a.m.1 p.m.. 

Info: Artemis Fitness. 448-3769, 


ADULT FIRST AID/CPR COURSE: 
OcL 2. 6-8 p.m. Cost: $95/ 

Ct.. Burlington. Info: 316-1510. 
First Aid/CPR certifi cation 

in First Aid or CPR. Please call 
at 864-0123 to register or regis- 

gardening 

GROWING GARLIC: Sep. 29. 
9:30-11 a.m. Cost: $10/1.5-hr. 

Supply, Burlington. Info: 660- 

how to select the best seed 


different varieties and forms. 
Preregistration required. 

INDOOR GARDENING: Oct. 13. 
9:30-11 a.m. Cost: SlO/l.S-hr. 

with little more than a kitchen 
cupboard and a windowsill. 
Everyone will take home a 
planted tray. Preregistration 
required: Call 660-3505 or visit 

PUTTING YOUR GARDEN 
TO BED: Oct. 6. 9:30-11 
a.m, Cost: $10A5-hr. class. 

Burlington. Info: 660-3505, 


little effort in the fall, starting 
be a lot easier. Mike Ather will 

health 

THERAPEUTIC TOUCH: Oct. 

6. 9:30 a.m.-3 p.m.. Location: 
Venue TBA, Middlebury. 

324-9149. dearb ridge©” 


helen day 
art center 


Helen Day 

Art Center 


DIGITAL PHOTOGRAPHY II: 

Oct. 2-30, 1-3:30 p.m.. Weekly 

Location: Helen Day Art Center, 
Stowe. Info: 253-8358, educa- 

DSLR or small digital camera 

STILL-LIFE OIL PAINTING: Oct. 
19-Nov. 9. 9 a.m.-12 p.m.. Weekly 
on Fri. Cost: $165/4-wk. series. 

: Helen Day Art Center, 

THE BEST OF PRE-K ART 
PROJECTS: Oct. 20, 9 a.m.-12 

Location: Helen Day Art Center, 


LANDSCAPE OIL PAINTING: Oct. 
19-Nov. 9. 1-4 p.m.. Weekly on 
Fri. Cost: S165/series. Location: 
Helen Day Art Center. Stowe. 

DIGITAL PHOTOGRAPHY I: Oct. 
2-30, 9:30 a.m.-12 p.m.. Weekly 

hr. classes. Location: Helen Day 
Info: 253-8358. education© 

types, fi le editing, and prepara- 
tion of photo fi les for web and 
print. Students must have their 
own DSLR or small digital cam- 
era with manual adjustments. 
Limited to eight students. 
Instructor: Paul Rogers. 


WISDOM OF THE HERBS 
SCHOOL: Wild Plant Walk: ° u.. 
Sep. 27. 5-6:30 p.m., S0-10. Wild 

& Oct. 14. $200. $fo deposit.. 

herbsschool.com. Wild Edibles 

Walk, preregistration appreci- 
ated. VSAC nondegree grants 

medicinal plants, food as First 
medicine, sustainable living 
skills and the inner journey. 
Annie McCleary, director, and 
George List, naturalist 

language 

ACCESS LANGUAGE CLASSES 
IN HINESBURG AT CVU HIGH 
SCHOOL: 200 offerings for 
all ages. Location: CVU High 
School, 10 mins, from exit 
12, 369 CVU Rd.. Hinesburg. 

Info: 482-7194, cvuhs.org/ 
access. French (four levels), 
Beginning Spanish (two levels). 
Intermediate Spanish (three 
levels). Immersion Spanish, 


ASI APRENDEMOS ESPANOL: 

Location: Spanish in Waterbury 

585-1025 spanishparavos© 

BONJOUR! FRENCH: KIDS/ 
ADULTS: Youth French Fun. 

Tue., Oct. 2-Dec. 11, 3:30-4:30 

French, Tue., Oct. 2-Dec. 4, 
5-6:30 p.m.: Adult Beginner 
French, Tue.. Oct 2-Dec. 4. 
6:45-8:15 p.m. Cost: $200/10- 

Studio, 4A Howard St.. 3rd fl oor. 
Studio, Maggie Standley. 233- 

and West Africa. Youth and 

Burlington atelier. 

JAPANESE LANGUAGE 
CLASSES: Oct. 2-Dec. 11. 7-8:30 

Cost: 5195/10 1.5-hr. classes 
Michael's College. 1 Winooski PI.. 

865-3113. 1. solt@burlingtontele- 

Students will also be introduced 
to life in Japan and Japanese 
customs and culture. 

PARLEZ-VOUS FRANCAIS?: 
Location: TBD, Burlington. Mad 

Info: 496-7859, yvescompere© 

Stowe, Burlington, Mad River 
Valley, and Montpelier areas. 
Reasonable rates. Call 496-7859 
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From Textile 
to Tech-style! 



October 
26 & 27 "*** 




techjamvt.com 

facebook.com/techjamvt 

twitter.com/techjamvt 


Meet up with Vermont’s most 
dynamic and innovative companies 

Apply for a job or an internship 

Learn about tech-related 
educational opportunities 

Network with other like-minded 
professionals 


Bring your tech-savvy teens to 
check out gaming and robotics demos 



LOOK WHO’S COMING TO THE JHM THIS VERR: 



Bioscience 

BioTek Instruments 
Chroma Technology 

Education 

Champlain College 
Community College of Vermont 
University of Vermont Continuing 
Education 

Vermont Technical College 


Government / Nonprofit 

e-Vermont Community 
Broadband Project 
Vermont Agency of Commerce 
and Community Development 
Vermont Center for Geographic 
Information 

Vermont Department of Education 
Vermont Department of Labor 
vtTA Vermont Technology Alliance 
Vermont Technology Council 
US Army 

US Small Business Administration 

Graphic Design / 

Web Development / Marketing 

bMighty2 
Bluehouse Group 
Brandthropology 
Union Street Media 


Green Tech 

Draker 

Good Point Recycling 
UVM Alternative Energy Racing 
Organization 

Vermont Energy Investment 
Corporation 

Hardware and Consumer Goods 

Dynapower 

Green Mountain Coffee Roasters 
Husky Injection Molding 
LPA Design/PocketWizard 
Logic Supply 

Healthcare 

AllScripts 

Fletcher Allen Health Care 
Galen Healthcare Solutions 
Physician’s Computer Company 
PureWellness 

IT Solutions 

C2 

ClearBearing, Inc. 

Technology Consultants Inc. 
SymQuest Group 

Management and 
Information Solutions 

Global-Z International 
Stone Environmental 

Media 

South End Open Media Lab 
WCAX-TV 

Vermont Business Magazine 
Vermont Public Radio 


Recruitment Services 

JobslnVT.com 
Seven Days Jobs 
Technical Connection 

Robotics 

Greensea Systems 
MicroStrain 

Software and Digital Products 

CSL Software Solutions 
Control Technologies 
Dealer.com 
EmpowerMobility 
Green Mountain Software Corp. 
Inntopia 
iSystems, LLC 
Manufacturing Information 
Systems, Inc. 

MyWebGrocer 
NatureShare (formerly 
Green Mountain Digital) 
Vermont Information Processing 


Telecommunications 

Infrastructure 

FairPoint Communications 
Summit Technologies 
TelJet Longhaul 
Vermont Electric Power 
Co. Inc. (VELCO) 
Vermont Telephone 
Co. Inc. (VTel) 

Vertek Corporation 






Casey that played around Montpelier 
and the Mad RiverValley. He also start- 
ed playing and singing with his children, 
Sarah and Nate Arnos. 

At Stark Brook, Amos continued re- 
cording bands, including Big Spike and 
Banjo Dan and the Mid-nite Plowboys 
(see cover story this issue). In 2010, he 
wrote what he calls “singer-songwriter” 
material and recorded it on an album 
titled Wide Open Blue. 

Along the way, Amos joined the board 
of directors of Catamount Arts, a non- 
profi t organization based in St. Johns- 
bury that promotes the arts and arts ap- 
preciation in the Northeast Kingdom. 

‘It looked like a great way for me to 
get involved,” he says. 

Finally, bluegrass beckoned. Amos 
began hosting a new bluegrass jam at 
Catamount Arts. He even picked up die 
banjo again, which he hadn’t played in 

After his kids went away to college 
in 2011, Amos spent a lot of time listen- 
ing to classic bluegrass — Bill Monroe, 
the Stanley Brothers and the like — as 
well as music that predated the genre, 
old-time acts such as the Carter Family, 
Jimmie Rodgers, Charlie Poole and J.E. 
Mainer's Mountaineers. He says he be- 
gan to feel a “primal" pull. 

“I know some people who are blues 
players [who] feel the same way about 
that. I’m sure jazz players do, too,” Amos 


says, “but I couldn’t stay away from it too 
long, so I started writing songs.” 

Those songs resulted in his next al- 
bum, Borrowed Time, which Amos self- 
released in March. Most of the musicians 
on it now play in Catamount Crossing. 
Guests such as Sarah and Nate Amos ap- 
pear, as well. Bob Amos’ fi rst new blue- 
grass songs in nearly 10 years range from 
the personal — a hymnlike ballad for his 
ailing mother called “Mother of Mine” — 
to classic bluegrass fare such as “Walk- 
ing Back to Bristol,” a story about a guy 
who moves to the big city to make it and 
goes home broke instead. The big city in 
this fable? Burlington. 

For nearly an hour in Peacham, as the 
summer light fades through the church 
windows. Catamount Crossing trade 
solos, harmonize and pick their way 
through songs from Borrowed Time. And 
for once, Amos isn’t about to set o' on a 
world tour. He doesn’t have to plan time 
away from his family. Tonight, there’s a 
hot band onstage, an appreciative crowd 
in the room, and everyone gets to drive 
home after the show. Amos smiles ear to 
ear the entire time. ® 


music 


I nside the Peacham Congregational 
Church, the pews are gently curved 
so that every member of die con- 
gregation has an easy view of the 
pulpit — or, in this case, center stage. 

Bob Amos, 54, stands up there, wearing a 
wide-brim hat and a banjo slung over his 
shoulder. He taps gendy on microphones 
as part of the sound check, while several 
musicians tune their instruments. 

Amos is the leader of Catamount 
Crossing, a bluegrass band that’s about 
to kick o' the Saturday-night showcase 
at the Peacham Acoustic Music Festival. 

Some of Vermont’s fi nest and busi- 
est bluegrass pickers are twisting tun- 
ing pegs and bending ears toward their 
instruments. They’re all known to fans 
of the Green Mountain bluegrass scene: 
Mike Santosusso on bass, Adam Buch- 
wald on mandolin, Patti Casey on acous- I 
tic guitar and Freeman Corey on fi ddle. 1 
Later, every one of them will take a high- ' 
wire solo or blend in with Amos’ lead 5 

vocals in a breathtaking display of blue- ! 
grass harmony singing. 

The only guy from “away” is guitarist 
Bob Dick, Amos’ close friend and musi- 
cal partner for more than 20 years. Dick 
and Amos, along with Mike Lantz and 
Ron Lynam, were in a bluegrass band 
called Front Range that was formed in 
Colorado in the late ’80s. With Amos 
as their lead singer and primary song- 
writer, Front Range traveled the world 
to play at clubs, theaters and bluegrass 
festivals for nearly 15 years. And they 
recorded fi ve albums for the roots label 
Sugar Hill Records between 1991 and 
2003. The band split up when mandolin- 
ist and tenor singer Lantz fell gravely ill. 

Amos’ performance in a Peacham 
church is part of his return to the blue- 
grass fold. After touring and recording 
with Front Range for so many years — 
sometimes upward of 200 days a year 
— Amos took an entire year o' from 
playing music. He moved to Vermont 
with his family in 2005. Lantz died soon 
afterward. 

I11 Vermont, Amos worked on recov- 
ering from the death of his friend and 
fi guring out what to do next. 

‘1 kind of stepped away from blue- 
grass for a while, because it was just ... 

fill," he says during a later conversation 
over a cup of co' ee on his back porch. 
“Because it just reminded me of the ca- 
maraderie and what we had that was 
very special as a band." 

Amos decided to take things slow- 


ly. He began to set up a studio, but he 
wasn’t ready to put a band together or 
start gigging. 

Then Sal DeMaio called. 

“When abluegrass musician of Bob’s 
caliber moves to town, you want to try to 
make a connection with him,” says De- 
Maio, a longtime resident of St. Johns- 
bury, real estate appraiser and bluegrass 
banjo player, during a recent phone call. 

DeMaio, 64, was holding a weekly 
bluegrass jam at his o, ce and invited 
Amos to sit in. 

There, Amos met local pickers of all 
stripes, from enthusiastic novices to 
pros such as guitarist Colin McCa' rey, 
who now plays with him in Catamount 
Crossing. 

“The jams were a great way to ease 
back into bluegrass,” says Amos. “It defi - 
nitely contributed to the healing pro- 

He met more Vermont musicians 
through Stark Brook Productions, the 
recording studio he built in his house. As 
he produced and engineered recordings, 
Amos took stock of people he wanted to 
play with in the future. 

“Freeman Corey had been over sev- 
eral times recording with bands,” Amos 
remembers. “I loved his fi ddle playing 
and knew that, when the time came, I 
would ask him to play with me.” 

Amos began gigging a little. He 
formed a trio with McCa' rey and Patti 
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sC und bites 

BY DAN BOLLES 


Good Things Come... 

... to those who wait ... in small packages 
... when you least expect them. 

Pick any closing sentiment to that old 
chestnut and it can pretty much sum 
up my thoughts about the long-awaited 
release of Swale's debut full-length 
album, A Small Arrival. Well, maybe 
not so much the third one, since the 
collective Burlington music-listening 
populace has been expecting said album 
for, oh, about a decade now — though 
the band did release an Icebox Records 
EP, Waterlanding, in 2006. But the first 
two descriptions — those who wait, 
small packages — are definitely in play 

Now, before we dig in, you need to 
know two things regarding anything 

new seven-year-old album. One, my 
younger and infinitely more talented 
younger brother, tyler bolles, shows 
up on bass on a few tracks, which was 
news to me when the CD arrived. 

Ciy, you’ve really gotta start telling 
me this stuff.) That means I need to 
recuse myself from making any critical 
observations, positive or negative. And 
two, I probably need to do that anyway, 
since I’ve been a fan of both the band’s 
music and its members for a decade. I’m 
not sure I could set aside my affinity for 
either enough to listen objectively. 

The thing is, for local music fans — 
particularly those of a certain vintage 
— the release of Swale’s new album is 
a big freakin’ deal. And I'm told this is 
a local music column, where people 
turn to find out about things that are big 
freakin' deals in local music. What’s a 
conflicted local music scribe to do? 

Ask the only people who could 
possibly have more of a conflict 
of interest than I, Swale’s amanda 

GUSTAFSON, JEREMY FREDERICK and ERIC 

olsen, about their new album. That’s 
what. Like I always say, if you’re 
gonna shirk the established tenets of 
journalistic integrity, go big or go home. 


FOR YOUR DEBUT FULL-LENGTH TO COME OUT. I 
THINKI SPEAK FOR THE COLLECTIVE BURLINGTON 
LISTENING PUBLIC WHEN I SAY: WTF? 

AMANDA GUSTAFSON: WTF — Will 
They Fulfill? Oh, yes, we will. This album 
is great, and I’m not afraid to say it. 
JEREMY FREDERICK: I think that the 
record was very much a priority, but 
writing and performing really felt like 


the thing that we wanted to be doing. 
And the life thing got in the way, too. 
ERIC OLSEN: Maybe it’s easier listing 
what didn’t happen rather than what 
did? We didn’t break up, no one died. 
Other than that... 

THE TIME YOU STARTED RECORDING IN 2005 

WERE THERE ANY SURPRISES FROM THE TIME 
YOU BEGAN RECORDING AND WENT BACK TO 
FINISH THE ALBUM? 

AG: They shrunk, which is strange. Or 
maybe we got fatter. 

JF: Most of the songs were essentially 
done, minus some overdubs and mixing. 
I can't recall any major changes to these 
songs since we recorded them. Hopefully 
that is a testament to the quality of the 
songs and their staying power. 

EO: They got harder to play. 

SD: IT SEEMS FOLKS TEND TO THINK OF SWALE 
AS CENTERING AROUND AMANDA AND ERIC. 
BUT JEREMY'S SONGS ARE STANDOUTS ON 
THE ALBUM. WAS THERE A CONSCIOUS EFFORT 

AWESOME SONGWRITER-DRUMMER? 

AG: Does God decide to highlight the 
unicorn or just allow the smartest 
among us to believe they are real? 

JF: I don't think so, but thank you. I 
think that every song that each of us 
brings to the band gets equal priority. 
EO: Isn’t he the fucking best? He 
also wrote “Soul Piggy Bank,” which 
Amanda sings — so good. Hopefully 
soon we'll do some shows where we 


just cover his annual solo albums. (High 
Diver, ask him about it.) 

SD: ARE YOU GONNA MAKE US WAIT 10 YEARS 
FOR ANOTHER SWALE RECORD? 

AG: Nope. 

EO: We’re just playing rope-a-dope. 

The speed and ferocity with which we 
release the next batch of albums will 
knock you on your ass. 

Swale celebrate the release of A 
Small Arrival with a show at Radio Bean 
in Burlington this Friday, September 
28, which happens to be 10 years to the 
day after the band’s first show, also at 
the Bean. And it promises to be quite 

told there also will be a live karaoke set 
with Swale as the backing band. 

On a personal note, I'm delighted to 
finally have Swale's record in hand. And 
I’m guessing I won’t be alone in that 
feeling, once you folks have a chance to 
hear it. We’ll have a legitimate review 
of the record in these pages soon — as 
soon as I can find someone in this 
town who isn’t similarly enamored 
with the band. 


SOUNDBITES »P.73 

Follow ©DanBolles on 
Twitter for more music news. 




W TREVOR HALL 

jON AND ROY 


UPCOMING... JUST ANNOUNCED 

10/2 MARGARET CH0 10/14 DEER TICK 

10/2 BEN HARPER (FLYNN) 10/17 CRIS CAB 

10/3 MATT 6 KIM 11/8 KEYS N KRAIES 

10/3 GREAT LAKE SWIMMERS 11/10 FOUND FOOTAGE FEST 

10/4G-EA2Y 11/27 KID KOALA 

10/4 D) SHADOW 11/28 NEVER SHOUT NEVER 

TICKETS 

INFO 652.0777 I TIX 888.512.SHOW 1 

1214 Williston Rd. | S. Burlington Vl 
1 Growing Vermont, UVM Davis Center J 
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sC und bites 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 71 



BiteTorrent 

In case you missed the spotlight in 
the calendar section this week. ANAls 
mitchell is set for quite the homecoming 
this week, after touring extensively 
behind her critically lauded new album. 
Young Man in America, for the last 
several months. She’s doing a four-stop 
Vermont Barnstorming Tour at various 
unconventional venues around the 
state. Each stop includes a farm-to-table 
dinner and will benefit the Vermont 
Community Foundation's efforts to 
get local food into Vermont schools. 
Mitchell will be joined by longtime 
collaborator Michael chorney. Colorado 
songwriter reed foehl will open the 
first two dates — Thursday, September 
27, at the Inn at Baldwin Creek in 
Bristol; and Friday, September 28, at 
Rockingham Hill Farm in Bellows Falls 
— and Ireland's walus bird will handle 
opening duties for the last two shows: 
Saturday, September 29, at Pete’s Greens 
in Craftsbury; and Sunday, September 
30, at the Intervale Community Barn in 
Burlington. 


New Band Alert: climbing up walls, a 
new project featuring scene vets jamie 
BRIGHT, JOSHUA CLEAVER and CODY SARGENT, 
are set to release their debut EP this 
Saturday, September 29, at Nectar's, 
which just so happens to be the next 
installment of Mildred Moody’s Full 
Moon Masquerade. Nifty. Also on the 


bill, local wagon o’ funk, funkwagon and, 
as always, Mildred moody and the body- 
painting stylings of the human canvas. 


I still maintain that Charlie O's in 
Montpelier is greatest bar in the world. 
But in my travels to Derby Line last 
weekend to catch banjo dan and the 
mid-nite plowboys, I happened upon 
a joint that earned a special place in 
my dive-loving heart, the Hellbilly 
Hideaway. Tucked into a corner spot 
on the first floor of the Border Motel 
along Route 5, the joint boasts devil-red 
walls festooned with portraits of iconic 
hillbillies, such as merle haggard and 
johnny cash. That’s my kind of seedy. 
There’s a small stage, and I’m told they 
host live music on occasion, though not 
the night I stopped by — and I wonder 
how that goes over with the motel 


patrons when they do. Unfortunately, 
the bar doesn’t have any web presence, 
presumably since WiFi is spotty in Hell. 
But if you find yourself in that neck of 
the woods, I recommend popping in. 


Last but not least, when the weather 
turns cool, jazz is often a go-to on my 
hi-fi. Just feels right, y'dig? Anyway, 
this Thursday, September 29, the Jazz 
Studies faculty at UVM will perform 
miles davis' seminal 1957 album, Birth 
of the Cool, in its entirety at the UVM 
Recital Hall. Oh, and it’s free. If, like me, 
your consumption of jazz is inversely 
related to the temperature outside, I can 
think of worse ways to warm up than 
catching the likes of ray vega, tom cleary 
and rick davies getting their prince of 

DARKNESS On. ® 



0 

Listening In 

Once again, this week's totally 
| self-indulgent column segment, in 
which I share a random sampling 
[ of what was on my iPod, turntable, 
CD player, eight-track player, etc., 
this week. 

1 Woods. 

Send Beyond 
Dinosaur Jr., 

I Bet on Sky 

Band of Horses, 


End of Daze EP 

Miles Davis, 

'Round About Midnight 




' Football Special " 

1 large 1 -topping pizza, 

1 dozen wings, and a 

2 liter coke product for 

$ 19-99 


Mmmm 
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Watch something LOCAL this week. 


SHOP 

LOCAL 

and aou, 
Aaw iun,.. 

SEVEN DAYS 


CLUB DATES 



Less Filling, 
Tastes Great 

This just in: The MELVINS 
are doing something crazy. 
Trimmed down and dubbed 
the melvins LITE, the influential 
sludge-punk band is touring 
the entirety of the U.S. (all SO 
states, plus Washington, D.C.) 
in 51 days. Gimmicky? Sure. 
Still thoroughly ass kicking? 
Hell, yeah. The lean, mean 
version of the Melvins drop by 
the Higher Ground Showcase 
Lounge this Friday, September 
28. tweak bird open. 






REVIEW this 

Jimmy “T” 

Thurston, Welcome 
to My Country 

(MIDNITE RECORDS. CD) 

It's almost hard to believe that men like 
Jimmy “T” Thurston still exist. On the 
cover of his latest album — which album 
number is hard to discern — Welcome 
to My Country, the grinning Vermont 
native is seen standing in front of a 
run-down, backwoods shack clad in 
denim overalls, his long beard falling 
over a red flannel shirt, scraggly white 
wisps stoppingjust above the slight 
bulge of a well-earned beer belly. In 
the foreground sits what looks like 
a moonshine still, just to the left of 
the rifle Thurston holds in his right 
hand. Were it anyone else, Thurston’s 
hillbilly/1850s gold prospector getup 
might seem comically contrived — and 
the image did initially elicit a chuckle 
from this scribe. But Jimmy T has been 


tearing up Vermont hillsides since the 
1960s. This outlaw rocker is the genuine 
article, for better or worse. 

Backed by a consortium of musical 
pals, including his son, country singer 
Jamie Lee Thurston, and members of 
his longtime backing band, the Sleepy 
Hollow Boys, Jimmy T brawls and 
bawls his way through 13 original tracks 
of barroom rock and roadhouse country^ 
From the raucous opener, “Who Put the 
Mojo in the Hoodew Stew," to quieter, 
mostly acoustic numbers such as the 
title track, and straight-up country as 
on “I’m Gonna Cry Me a Heartache 
Tonite,” Thurston’s haggard croon 
suggests a life spent — or misspent — 
rambling. 

As a lyricist, Thurston is usually 
straightforward, occasionally sly 
and always entertaining. There’s a 
wildness about him that is undeniably 
compelling. And maybe a bit 
heartbreaking. 

It’s easy to romanticize the hell 
this man has raised over the years. 

We do it with the legends of outlaw 
country all the time. But as badass as 



Messrs. Haggard, Jennings and Cash 
undoubtedly were in their day, these 
were deeply flawed men. And while 
we celebrate and mythologize their 
hardness, what humanizes them is the 
regret for misdeeds implicit in their 
music. Simmering beneath Thurston’s 
gravelly snarl and entertaining bluster, 
there’s no shortage of contrition, as if 
an older, wiser Thurston has come to 
question the folly of his youth. It all 
makes for a fascinating, and surprisingly 
potent, listen from a truly singular 
Vermont songwriter. 

Welcome to My Country by 
Jimmy “T” Thurston is available at 
jimmytmusic.com. 


Banjo Dan, 

Kick Molly 
Through the Wall 

(SELF RELEASED, CD) 

Maybe you’ve heard — hopefully by 
reading the cover story in this very issue 
— that after 40 years. Banjo Dan and 
the Mid-nite Plowboys are calling it a 
career this week. The Plowboys retire as 
the longest-running bluegrass band in 
the state and quite possibly the longest- 
running Vermont band, period. They 
are credited with introducing bluegrass 
to the Green Mountains and, ahem, 
plowing the way for the innumerable 
pickin' and grinnin' outfits of all manner 
of grassy varietals that have followed 
locally. The band’s contribution 
to Vermont music, bluegrass and 
otherwise, cannot be overstated. Neither 
can the void that will be left when the 
lights go down on the Barre Opera 
House stage, and the band, this Saturday. 

Fortunately for fans of local 
bluegrass, though these Plowboys have 
raked their last, several members of the 
band plan to continue writing, recording 
and performing. That includes founding 
member and band namesake: Banjo Dan 
himself, aka Dan Lindner. 

Lindner’s latest album, Kick Molly 



Through the Wall, is a solo project, albeit 
in name only. The record, released 
earlier this summer, features most 
of Lindner's Plowboys, including his 
brother, mandolinist Willy Lindner, 
fiddler Phil Bloch and bassist Jon 
Henry Drake — the last solely on tenor 
vocals. There are contributions from 
some other fine local players, as well, 
including bassist Clyde Stats, guitarist 
Bob Amos and Dobro ace Jim Pitman. 
The album also features guest vocal 
turns from Dan Lindner’s wife, Jaye 
Lindner, and daughter, Deanna Booth, 
and it is dedicated to another Lindner 
daughter, Molly. (The title is a reference 
to a horse, not Lindner’s daughter, by 
the way.) 

Molly is a loose epilogue of sorts to 
Lindner’s three-volume local classic, 
Banjo Dan's Songs of Vermont. Unlike 


that collection, which Lindner crafted 
from bits of Vermont folklore, the tunes 
here are largely culled from Banjo Dan’s 
personal lore, specifically from old 
notebooks crammed with songs he's 
penned over the years. As he writes in 
the album's liner notes, Lindner wanted 
to set some of the better songs to tape 
before he retires for good — he hints this 
may be his final record. Local bluegrass 
aficionados will be glad he did. 

Molly may not be as roundly 
excellent as Plowboys classics such 
as Fire in the Sugarhouse. But it is 
nonetheless a fine example of what 
Vermont bluegrass has come to 
represent, as well as the unique charm 
that Banjo Dan and Co. have offered 
these past four decades. Performances 
range from solid to sublime; the album's 
songs are colored by understated 
humor and sensitivity matched only by 
Lindner’s subtly tasteful musicianship 
on banjo, guitar or tiple. If Molly really 
is Banjo Dan's final record — and let’s 
hope it isn’t — it would be hard to 
imagine a more fitting last act. 

Banjo Dan and the Mid-nite 
Plowboys play the Barre Opera House 
this Saturday, September 29. Kick 
Molly Through the Wall by Banjo Dan is 
available at banjodan.com. 

DAN BOLLES 



® GET YOUR MUSIC REVIEWED: ' 


VACCINE 

STUDY 

OUR COMMUNITY 
IS PART OF THE 
WORLD COMMUNITY. 


Outpatient 

Clinical 

Research Study 



A 1 Year Study with Two 
Doses of Vaccine or Placebo 
Healthy Adults Ages 18-50 
Screening visit, Dosing Visits 
and Follow-up Visits 
Up to $2,1 20 Compensation 


For more information and 
scheduling, leave your 
name, phone number, and 
a good time to call back. 


Call 656-0013 or 

fax 656-0881 or email 

VaccineTestingCenter@uvm.edu 
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RIVER HOUSE RESTAURANT: 


MON. 01 

burlington area 

1/2 LOUNGE: Family Night Open 
monkey house: AM Presents: 







RED SQUARE: Industry Night 
with Robbie J (hip-hopj. 11 p.m.. 



TUE.02 

burlington area 

1/2 LOUNGE: Booty Trap Stripper 
(hip-hop). 10 p.m., Free. 

HIGHER GROUND BALLROOM: 

MONKEY HOUSE: Anecdote 
MONTY'S OLD BRICK TAVERN: 



champlain valley 


TclliG cl Look It’s unsurprising that "buckwild American mountain macabre” band, the bloodroots 
barter, would make fast friends with local suspender fusionistas, the Vermont Joy Parade, as the group did while on 
tour in Vermont last fall. Like VJP, Bloodroots summon the mischievous soul of bygone musical styles — in this case, 
back-porch Kentucky roots music. The result, as the band aptly puts it, is “bluegrass the way it’s played when nobody 
is looking.” This week, the Bloodroots Barter embark upon the first leg of a tour that will see them make numerous 
stops in the area over the next two weeks, including Friday, September 28, at Monopole in Plattsburgh; Saturday, 
September 29, at Parker Pie Co. in West Glover,; and Sunday, September 30, at Middlebury College. 



TWO BROTHERS TAVERN: 


duPonUTuo (smger-songwriter), 


northern 


NECTAR'S . JGB Tuesdays with 



RED SQUARE: Craig Mitchell 
(house), 10 p.m.. Free. 

RED SQUARE BLUE ROOM: DJ 

Frank Grymes (EDM). 11 p.m.. 


T. BONES RESTAURANT AND 



central 

BACK TO VERMONT PUB: John 
Gillette & Sarah Mittlefeldt (folk). 


BAGITOS: Karl Miller and Friends 
(jazz), 6 p.m.. Donations. 
CHARLIE o'S: Karaoke, 10 p.m.. 


champlain valley 



northern 


regional 

monopole: open Mic. 8 p.m.. 

WED. 03 

burlington area 

1/2 LOUNGE: Rewind with DJ 
Craig Mitchell (retro), 10 p.m.. 

Free. Scott Mangan (singer- 



FRANNY O'S: Karaoke, 9:30 p.m., 



Season two 
fueled by: 



VERMONT'S BACKSTAGE PODCAST 


This week: 

Matt Johnson 

of Matt & Kim 

Matt & Kim recorded the smash hit 
“Daylight” in Johnson’s parents’ 
basement in Jacksonville, VT. 


SPEEDERAIIDEARIS.COM 





ADVANCE MUSIC CENTER 

75 Maple Street Burlington VT 802-863-8652 





More info? 

Call 264-5731 


Colchester High School 

Eli, SKATE & 
BOARD SALE 

Consignment Drop-off: 

SALE 

Saturday & Sunday 
Oct 6, 9am-4pm & Oct. 7, 10am-2pm 

Consignment Pick-up Sunday 


PICTURE THIS! 


SEVEN DAYS / " 

re View 

Plan your visual art adventures with our 
Friday email bulletin filled with: 

• art news, profiles and reviews 

• weekly picks for exhibits 

• receptions and events 


ART WORKS, WALKS O WORDS 


Subscribe today! 

sevendaysvt.com/review 





art 


View Finder 

"Camera Work: Stieglitz, Steichen, Strand and Company," Middlebury College Museum of Art 


I t isn’t often that a show of fewer 
than 25 works manages to dem- 
onstrate a transformative shift 
within an entire art form. The 
Middlebury College Museum of Art 
does achieve that, beautifully, in “Cam- 
era Work Stieglitz, Steichen, Strand and 
Company.” 

This compact exhibit includes a cou- 
ple of original copies of the avant-garde 
journal Camera Work, in addition to a 
sampling of outstanding photos that ap- 
peared in its pages over its brief lifespan 
(1903-1917). Kirst- 
en Hoving, a Mid- 
dlebury professor 
of the history of art 
and architecture, assembled the show 
with help from students in her 2011 
course on Alfred Stieglitz and Camera 
Work . A judicious selection of images 
allows viewers to trace photography’s 
stylistic transition from dewy romanti- 



At the time of Camera Works birth, 
serious photographers were striving to 
persuade the arbiters of taste to confer 
artistic status on a medium that had been 
invented only 50 years earlier. Advocates 
o of photography as a fi ne art sought to 
g' make their case by imitating the kind of 

> painting fashionable in the United States 
§ at the end of the 19th century. Arcadian 

> landscapes and soft-focus portraits were 
"* given photographic form by a band of 

shooters known as pictorialists. 

^ Edward Steichen created the urban 
g equ ivalent of a ghostly mountain vista in 
3 “The Flatiron” (1904). In this nocturne, 
m die famously prow-shaped Manhattan 
skyscraper is caressed by fog, with bare 
° branches feathered across its facade. A 
Steichen self-portrait is no less dreamy. 
It’s heavy-handed, however, in its at- 
< tempt to gain admission to the temple of 
=j fi ne art. In the photo, Steichen holds a 
3 painter’s palette and brush as he gazes 
at his audience intently, with the far- 
away eyes of a visionary. 

Art by association is also clearly 
the intent of Steichen’s photographic 
portraits of French sculptural giant 
Auguste Rodin (1840-1917) and the ac- 
a complished American painter William 
5 Merritt Chase (1849-1916). In the ear- 


cum mum ms an elitist enterprise, even as it sought 

TO ADVANCE A RADICAL ARTISTIC AGENDA. 

lier (1902) of two images of 
Rodin included in the show, 
Steichen’s style has already 
begun to emerge from the 
mists of pictorialism to pres- 
ent his subject, a pioneer of 
modernism, in a strikingly 
severe pose. Rodin is made to 
look like a sculpture, with his 
darkened profi le starkly con- 
trasted to the white marble 
hulk of his “Monument to 
Victor Hugo.” 

The high-minded ambi- 
tions that Stieglitz brought to 
photography are expressed in 
Camera Work through an in- 
sistence on exacting techni- 
cal standards. The works he 
published were all products 
of the photogravure process, 
which involves a complicated 
series of steps leading to the 
etching of a photographic im- 
age onto a copper plate. The 



resulting print can be identical in qual- 
ity and artistry to the work of fi ne-art 
etchers such as Rembrandt and the Ital- 
ian fantasist Giovanni Battista Piranesi 
(1720-1778). 

Paul Strand, a prophet of photo- 
graphic modernism, may have had Pira- 
nesi’s haunting “Imaginary Prisons" se- 
ries of etchings in mind when he framed 
one of his most memorable shots. In 
this photo published in Camera Work 
in 1916, commuters wearing dark over- 
coats and casting long, wintry shadows 
troop past the enormous, darkened win- 
dows of a Wall Street building that re- 
sembles a penitentiary. 

The centerpiece of the Middlebury 
exhibit is Stieglitz’s “The Steerage,” from 
1907. A text panel accompanying this 
piece quotes his explanation of what 
caught his eye in this angular arrange- 
ment of the gangway, smokestack, funnel 
and rigging of a crowded, double-decked 
steamer. The artist’s elucidation sup- 
ports the curator’s description of “The 
Steerage” as "arguably the most impor- 
tant photograph to appear in Camera 
Work ” because it qualifi es as a “turning 
point from pictorialism to modernism.” 

Camera Work was always an elitist 
enterprise, even as it sought to advance 
a radical artistic agenda. At the outset, 
about 650 readers paid the annual $4 
subscription price for the quarterly 
journal; at the end. Camera Work had 
fewer than 40 subscribers. It published 
a total of 473 photographs. 

Stieglitz stands as one of the most 
important fi gures in 20th-century 
American art, both as an impresario and 
as a photographer. Not only did Camera 
Work champion the early, breakthrough 
work of European painters such as 
Matisse and P icasso, but Stieglitz simul- 
taneously presided over a gallery at 291 
Fifth Avenue that ushered patrons of 
American art and photography into the 
20th century. 

KEVIN J. KELLEY 



middlebury.edu 


irk: Stieglitz, Steichen, Strand 
ny,' Middlebury College 
' rough October 28. museum. 







ONGOING 

burlington area 
'20 MEDIUMS’: Local artwork In 20 different 
mediums curated by SPACE. Gallery in honor 
of the 20th Annual South End Art Hop. Through 

spacegalleryvt.com. 

AARON STEIN: 'Food for Thought" work by the 
Burlington artist Curated by SEABA. October 
1 through November 30 at Pine Street Oeli in 
Burlington. Info. 862-9614. 

ALEXANDER COSTANTINO: Mixed-media paintings. 
Curated by SEABA. October 1 through November 30 
at Speeder & Earl's (Pine Street) in Burlington. Info. 

ALISON bechdel: 'Dykes. Dads and Moms to 
Watch Out For." artwork spanning the Vermont 
cartoonist's career, including drawings from "Dykes 
to Watch Out For." Fun Home: A Family Tragicomic 
and Are You My Mother?: A Comic Drama. Through 

in Burlington. Info, 652-4510. 

ART HOP EXHIBITION: Paintings by Burlington 
artists, Through September 30 at Dostie Bros. 
Frame Shop in Burlington. Info. 660-9005. 

'ARTISTS FROM HOWARDCENTER': Work by 

self-taught artists presented by GRACE. Through 
September 28 at HowardCenter Developmental 
Services in Burlington. Info, 472-6857. 

AUTUMN GROUP SHOW: Photography, paintings, 
handmade paper, artist books, jewelry and 
sculpture by 35 Vermont artists. Curated by SEABA. 
October 1 through November 30 at VCAM Studio in 
Burlington. Info. 651-9692. 

BRIAN COLLIER: "The Collier Classification System 
for Very Small Objects." a participatory exhibit of 
things big enough to be seen by the naked eye but 
no larger than 8 by 8 by 20 millimeters. Through 
October IS at Durick Library. SL Michael's College, in 
Colchester. Info. 654-2536. 

CONRAD BANKER: 'Untitled Project: Seasonal 
Economies." hand-carved and -painted facsimiles 
of objects related to maple sugaring, fall foliage 
tour packages and vintage Vermont collectibles. 
Through November 24 at BCA Center in Burlington. 

DAVID STROMEYER: 'Equilibrium," a retrospective 
of the Vermont artist's monumental-scale, 
steel-and-concrete sculptural works: 'emergence': 
Digital and traditional artwork by members of 
the first graduating class of Champlain College's 
emergent media MFA program. Through September 
28 at BCA Center in Burlington. Info. 865-7166. 
DIANNE SHULLENBERGER: 'Outside Influences; 
colored-pencil drawings and fabric collages 
Inspired by the natural world. Through October 23 
at Furchgott Sourdiffe Gallery in Shelburne. Info. 


dierdra MICHELLE: 'Peep Show," tongue-in-cheek 
acrylic paintings celebrating the holiday marshmal- 
lows and the human form. Through Octoberl at 
Black Horse Fine Art Supply in Burlington. Info, 

'DISCOVERY IN OUR EVERYDAY WORLD': 

Photographs by adults who took local photographer 
Dawn O'Connell's VSA Vermont "Can Do Arts 
Class." October 2 through 31 at Penny Cluse Cafe in 


DOK WRIGHT: "The Love of Light," photographs. 




TALKS & 
EVENTS 



RECEPTIONS 

Watercolors." new works by 
the Vermont artist Through 
-nber30at Capitol 


cultures of the Pacific Islands. 
Through May 24 at Fleming 

Reception: Wednesday, 
October 3. 5:30-7:30 p.m. Info. 

HARRY ORLYK: "Like Friends. 
Long Known." paintings of 
American farmland by the 


AIR OCTOBERFEST 2012: 

Artists spend two days 
capturing the fall foliage, 
then present the results ii 
group i 

through Octob 



September 28. 4-8 p.m. Info. 



Musician Donald Knaack, aka 
"The Junkman." performs, 


by the Johnson artist Through 
October 6 at Colburn Gallery 
in Burlington. Reception: 
Tuesday. October 2, 5:30-7 
p.m. Info. 656-2014. 

images From My Soul," paint- 
ings, drawings and sculptures 


homebuilder in the late 
1990s. Through September 
28 at Local 64 in Montpelier. 
Reception: Friday. September 
28. 6-8 p.m. Info. 595-0605. 


sculptures and other works 
by area artists: VANESSA 
COMPTON: 'Kingdoms in the 

O'SHAUGHNESSY: Freedom 
from Dilution," paintings. 
Through November 3 at Studio 
Place Arts in Barre. Reception: 
Friday. September 28. 5:30- 
7:30 p.m. Info. 479-7069, 

THORNTON DIAL SR.: 
"Thoughts on Paper," early 
drawings by the self-taught 

REBELS: PRINTS BY WILLIAM 
BLAKE AND LEONARD 

BASKIN': Works dealing with 
a range of charged political. 



photographer's work, from 
black-and-white nature 
shots to a portrait of Carlos 
Santana. September 28 
through December 20 at 
Mt. Mansfield Community 

Reception: Friday, September 
28. 6-8 p.m. Info. 434-2550. 
IRIS GAGE: 'Majestic Biology, " 
photographs of flora, fauna 
and landscapes. September 
28 through December 1 at 

Reception: Friday, September 
28. 4-8 p.m. Info. 223-0043. 
'IMPRESSIONS OF LAKE 
CHAMPLAIN AND BEYOND': 
New works by Carolyn Walton. 
Susan Bull Riley, Athenia 
Schinto. Gail Bessette, Betty 
Ball and Charles Townsend, 
plus jewelry by Tineke Russell. 
A portion of all sales will 
be donated to the Humane 
Society of Chittenden County. 
September 29 through 



Plowboys dig us. 
Just ask Pete. 

Lunch V Dinner V Sunday Brunch 

27 Bridge St, Richmond 
Tues-Sun • 434-3148 



Snow Mobiles: 
Sleighs to Sleds 

On view through October 28 


Extraordinary vintage s 
biles from the experimental early 
days to the heyday of the 1960s 
and 70s. 




BURLINGTON-AREA SHOWS 




art 


§ 


buRling Ton- AReA shows « p.79 


Gallery Grand Openin G: Artwork and artisan 
Food and crafts by Kimberly bombard, Karen barry, 
Annalisa parent, Ann McFarren, Chantal I awrence, 
Tinka Teresa Martell. ben Thurber and others. 
Through December 31 at Vermont Artisans Craft 
gallery in burlington. info, 863-4600. 

Gerrit Gollner : 'Voiceovers,' paintings and 
a transmedia exquisite-corpse narrative by the 
design firm's artist in residence. Through October 5 
at JDK gallery in burlington. info, 864-5884. 
GrOup exhibit : Diverse artwork by the tenants 
of the new studio collective. Through September 
29 at s tudio 266 in burlington. info. 266studios@ 

'id: t he Object Of Self : self-portraits by 
photographers from around the world. September 
27 through October 22 at Darkroom gallery in essex 
Junction, info. 777-3686. 

j im mOOre : 'eccentric Variety performers.' pho- 
tographs of new York City's fringe performers by 
the photographer who documented philippe petit's 
1974 wire walk between the world Trade Center 
towers. Through September 30 at Metropolitan 
gallery, burlington City hall. info. 86S-7166. 
juStin athert On: prints and paintings of 

monsters, fiends and other ghoulish creatures 

that spring from the artist's twisted imagination. 
October 1 through 31 at Red square in burlington. 
info. 318-2438. 

Katharine mOnt Stream : 'I ‘art de pans," 
paintings from the burlington artist's recent trip 
to the City of I ight. October 1 through 31 at se AbA 
Center in burlington. info. 859-9222. 

Kathleen caraher& eri Ka White : Art 
Affair by s hearer presents acrylic paintings by 
the Shelburne Community s chool art teachers. 
Through September 30 at shearer Chevrolet in 
south burlington. info. 658-1111. 

bright, patterned chairs. Through s eptember 30 at 
The Firefly in burlington. info. 559-17S9. 

'I aKe Studie S: under Water expl Orati OnS in 

fiber art, sculpture and a site-specific installation 
inspired by Daniel I usk's book of poetry Lake 
Studies: Meditations on Lake Champlain, Through 
October 26 at Flynndog in burlington. info, 

363-4746. 


members of the American society of Media 
photographers including Carolyn bates. Raj Chawla. 
Caleb Kenna. brett simison. berne broudy, Andy 
Dubak, Don Ross and natalie stultz. Through 
September 30 at Draker I abs in burlington. 


'latitude/ 10 nGitude: Weavin G themeS. 
aSSemblin GStOrie S': Reflections on identity 
and geographical coordinates by bren Alvarez. 
Merche bautista and Tina escaja. October 1 through 
31 at I iving/l earning Center. uVM. in burlington, 
info. 656-4200. 


10 rraine r eyn Old S & both Gilm Ore : 

'American gothic,* mixed-media assemblages 

processes that speak to the viewer through 
nostalgia and memory. Through September 30 at 
Vintage inspired in burlington. info. 488-5766, 

'Ori Ginal j uried Sh 0W 20th anniver Sary 
retr OSpective' : work by artists who were part of 
the first Art hop's juried show 20 years ago: Ryan 
bent, Dan Cardon, Rick I evinson. David I indsay 
and Todd I ockwood. Through s eptember 28 at Rl 
photo in burlington. info, 540-3081. 

philip HaGOpian: paintings by the new england 
artist. Through October 3 at salaam and the Men's 
store in burlington, info, 658-8822, 

'r epre Sent' : An annual exhibit featuring 
examples of work by arti s ts near and dear to the 
gallery. '5 and dime': Artwork priced between 
$5 and 5100, in the backspace gallery. Through 



‘Impressions of Lake Champlain and Beyond’ Gail Bessette used to be an 

accountant. But while taking some time off from number crunching to raise her two children, she rediscovered her childhood 
obsession: observing and drawing the natural world. These days, Bessette uses oils, encaustics and pastels to re-create the moods and 
memories she associates with a stand of pine trees, a rolling field or a river bend. “Perhaps it's wonder or awe, a lost love, a childhood 
long past, sadness, inspiration or religion,” she writes in her artist statement. Bessette’s newest works are part of a group show at 
Luxton-Jones Gallery in Shelburne, September 29 through November 28. Pictured: “River’s Edge” by Gail Bessette. 


September 29 at s ,pA.C.e. gallery in burlington. 

rObertWald 0 brunelle j r. : 'what i have 
painted so Far." a 30-year retrospective featuring 
185 works. Through o ctober 21 at w inooski 
welcome Center & gallery, info. 399-2670. 
rO If Kielman : 'Architecture: 1972-2012,' a 
retrospective featuring drawings, photographs and 

models. Through September 30 at TruexCullins 

Architecture & interior Design in burlington. info. 

658-2775. 


Tom way. Victoria blewer and John Churchman 
interpret the same five themes to create 25 
pictures. Through September 30 at Frog h ollow in 
burlington. info. 863-6458. 


exploration of meat cuts, and the art of butchery, 
through graphic-diagram-style paintings. Through 
s eptember 30 at Red square in burlington. info, 


'SnOW mobile S: Slei GhStO Sled S': early, 
experimental snowmobiles, machines from the ‘60s 
and 70s, and today's high-powered racing sleds, as 
well as horse-drawn sleighs; ’man- made Quilt S: 
civil Wart Othe pre Sent' : Quilts made by 


watercolor portraits on pre-ban and prehistoric 

art representing the golden age of sci-fi. the 1930s 

and designers. Through October 28 at Shelburne 
Museum, info, 985-3346. 

'SOuth end art hOp 2012 j uried Sh OW': work 
selected as the best of this year's Art hop. Through 

859-9222. 6 

Summer Sh 0W: w ork by Joan hoffman. I ynda 

Through September 30 at Maltcx building in 
burlington. info, 865-7166. 
terry abramS: photographs of Turkey, Through 
info. 863-6713. 

terry f indei Sen; still-life and landscape paint- 
ings by the Vermont artist and architect. Through 
September 29 at I eft bank home & garden in 
burlington. info, 862-1001. 


uvm Staff art exhibit : work in a variety of 

media, in honor of staff appreciation week. Through 
September 27 at I ivak Room, Davis Center. uVM. in 
burlington. info, 656-2060. 

vaneSSa cOmptOn: Mixed-media works, shown 
in conjunction with the 20th Annual south end 
Art hop. Through november 7 at petra Cliffs in 
burlington. info, 657-3872. 

I andscapes and images of nature by fine-art 
photographers. Through September 29 at picketing 
Room, Fletcher Free I ibrary. in burlington. info. 
434-5503. 

viOleta hinOj OSa: 'All That glitters is not gold' 
paper cutouts representing a delusional vision of 
female glamour by the Peruvian artist. Through 
October 14 at Chop shop in burlington, info, 
660-4343. 

Wylie S Ofia Garcia ; 'Dazzle Camouflage.' 
paintings, textile works and dresses inspired by 

the female body and the camouflage paint scheme 
used on world war i warships. Through September 
28 at I iving/l earning Center, uVM, in burlington, 

info. 656-4200. 




central 



Norwich cadets. Through April 30 at Sullivan 
Museum & History Center. Norwich University, in 
Northfield. Info. 483-2183. 



'AFTER IRENE FLOODGATES ART PROJECT: More 

than 2S0 6-mch-square artworks made by commu- 
nity members In response to Tropical Storm Irene. 
Open to the public on Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
Through September 29 at 3 Elm Street in Waterbury. 


ANNE SCHALLER: Recent paintings by the 
Northfield artist. Through November 2 at Tunbridge 
Public Library. Info. 889-9404. 


BIGBIKE SHOW': An exhibition featuring new 
prints by Edward Koren and custom bikes by 
Zak Hinderyckx, in celebration of nearby Green 
Mountain 8ikes' 23 years in business. Through 
September 30 at BigTown Gallery in Rochester. 

Info. 767-9670. 

DAN BARLOW a. SCOTT BAER: "Green Mountain 
Graveyards,* photographs of Vermont's historic, 
artistic and spooky cemeteries. Through September 
30 at Big Picture Theater & Cafe in Waitsfield. Info. 

emergence': Large-scale works by artists from 
Vermont and beyond make up the inaugural 

building. Through November 1 at The Great Hail in 
Springfield. Info. 238-3992. 

GERARD RINALDI: -Homage to Giorgio.* still lifes 
inspired by the Italian artist Giorgio Morandi. 
Through September 28 at Governor's Office Gallery 
in Montpelier. Info. 828-0749. 

LYNN NEWCOMB: New works in a show titled 
’’Anvils, Bridges and Steel." Through October 31 at 
Vermont Supreme Court Lobby in Montpelier. Info. 

MADE IN THE SHADE: THE DESIGN OF SUMMER 

VACATION': Examples of design excellence in 
swimsuits, sunglasses, fishing gear, surfboards and 
more. Through November 16 at Madsonian Museum 
of Industrial Design in Waitsfield. 


MARILYN ruseckas: 'Pastels & Paints,” vibrantly 
Gallery in Waitsfield. Info, 496-6682. 


iculptures and installa 
tions. puppets, furniture, paintings, and tablew; 
Through October 23 at Scavenger Gallery in Wh 
River Junction, Info. 295-0808. 

SIDNEY DELEVANTE: The Whimsical World of 
Delevante (1894-1984).* paintings by the Amerii 
artist educator and poet Through November 3 
Nuance Gallery in Windsor. Info, 674-9816. 
STUART ELDREDGE & MARION SCHUMANN: A 
Love Story in Paintings and Letters.* artwork an 
correspondence by the Springfield couple, who 
met at New York City's Art Students' League in I 
1930s. Through October 8 at Springfield Art anC 
Historical Society at the Miller Art Center. Info, 

'THE UNCOMMON THREAD’: Contemporary quil 
and fiber art by eight of the region's top fiber 
artists. Through October 21 at Vermont Instituti 
Contemporary Arts in Chester. Info. 875-1018. 
'TURNING LEAVES: NEW DIRECTIONS IN BOOK 
S': Sculptural creations made from, or 


Chandler Gallery in Randolph. Info. 431-0204. 

VICTORIA HERZBERG & SHERYL TRAINOR: 

'Following the Muse 


Champlain valley 


dogsleds, snowshoes, fui 


'autumn LEAVES': Monoprints by Casey 
Blanchard, jewelry by Bruce Baker and collage by 
Linda Ourkee. Through September 30 at Jackson 
Gallery. Town Hall Theater, in Middlebury. Info. 

CAMERA WORK: STIEGLITZ, STEICHEN. STRAND. 
AND COMPANY': An exhibit highlighting three 
luminaries of American photography — Alfred 


CHAMPLAIN VALLEY SHOWS » 






Master's in Business Administration 

Our program is the only accredited online MBA 
program that uses project-based learning to link 
management theory to applied practice. 


Master's in Managing Innovation 8 IT 

Our practical, experience-based master's degree 
program focuses exclusively on the effective use 
of IT from a manager's perspective. 


I format allows you to 
1-career executives and 


masters.champlain.i 


LEARNING. 


Archaeology 

Weekend 

September 29-30 


Hands-On 

Archaeology 

Meet the 
Conservators 

Shipwreck 

Stories 

& More! 


! CHAMPLAIN 

1 COLLEGE 


information: 


cXaJji 

Maritime 

Museum 

Open Daily 10-5 
(802) 475-2022 

www.lcmm.org 


BE SOCIAL, 
JOIN THE 
CLUB! 

Social Clubbers like to go out shop, 
meet new people and win things 
— doesn't everyone? Sign up to get 
insider updates about local events, 
deals and contests from Seven Days. 

LIKE/FAN/STALK US 

sevendays.socialclub 




MASTER 

YOUR FUTURE 

WITH CHAMPLAIN’S ONLINE 
GRADUATE STUDIES PROGRAMS 


CALL 1-866-282-7259 



‘Id: The Object of Self’ In Amanda Schilling’s self-portrait, 
“Vanishing Presence,” a young mother stands with her back to the viewer at the kitchen 
counter, a baby in her arms. Out of focus in the foreground, a little girl in a frilly dress 
hams for the camera. It would be a typical domestic scene, if it weren't for one detail: 
The mother is teetering on stilettos, wearing nothing but black stockings and a garter 
belt. Heather Evans Smith, in her self-portrait "The Heart and the Heavy” (pictured), 
is also turned away from the camera and carrying something. Smith stands in an open 
field, a small house strapped to her back. Both striking images are part of a new group 
show of self-portraits at Darkroom Gallery in Essex Junction. See what happens when 
photographers turn their cameras on themselves, September 27 through October 22. 


CHAMPLAIN VALLEY SHOWS « P.81 


1903 and 1917. Through oc 


'CHINA MOOERN: DESIGNING 20TH-CENTURY 
POPULAR culture': A touring exhibit developed 
by California's Pacific Asia Museum that explores 
the rich tradition of Chinese designs in advertising, 
packaging and promotional art for cinema, music, 
comic books, pulp fiction, fashion, games and 
toys. Through December 9 at Middlebury College 
Museum of Art Info, 443-3168. 

DICK & NANCY WEIS: Large-scale acrylic paintings 
by Dick, small-scale encaustic paintings by 
Nancy. Through October S at Brandon Music. Info, 

’ENVIRONMENTAL/FIGURATIVE INTERIORS'. 

Large-scale depictions — in charcoal, ink. gouache, 
photo collage and found objects — of a live model 

Johnson Memorial Building, Middlebury College. 




nini crane: Vermont barn and landscape scenes 
in watercolors. oils, pastels and acrylics. Through 



'SCULPTFEST2012': An outdoor exhibition of 
sculptural installations by artists responding to 
the postindustrial landscape. Through October 21 
at Carving Studio and Sculpture Center in West 
Rutland. Info, 438-2097. 

'SWEET LIFE': Artwork exploring life's quiet 
moments by Cynthia Kirkwood, Kathryn Milillo and 
Jan Roy (through November 4j: T.J. CUNNINGHAM 
New landscapes and portraits by the local painter 
(through September 30). At Edgewater Gallery in 
Middlebury. Info, 458-0098. 

TAKE ME TO THE FAIR: AN ADDISON COUNTY 
TRADITION': Photographs of the 2011 fair by 
Markham Starr, plus 19th- and early-20th-century 
fair posters, ribbons, photographs and other 
ephemera from the Sheldon collection. Through 
November 10 at Sheldon Museum in Middlebury. 
Info. 388-2117. 

THE DELIGHT of oecoys': A bird decoy for each 
of the 25 years the museum has been open. 
Through October 31 at Birds of Vermont Museum in 
Huntington. Info. 434-2167. 

TOM MERWIN & DIANE LAFONTAINE: Maui Artist 
in Residence; Merwin's Vermont landscapes paired 
with LaFontaine's mixed-media works depicting 
Hawaiian plants. Through November 1 at Merwin 
Gallery in Castleton. Info, 468-2592. 

enhanced depictions of roosters, hens and 
other barnyard fowl fill the gallery and appear in 
various downtown locations as part of the annual 
town-wide art project. Through September 30 at 
Brandon Artists Guild. Info, 247-4956. 






northern 

CALEB STONE: Watercolors and oils by the 
Massachusetts artist. Through November 4 at 
Bryan Memorial Gallery in Jeffersonville. Info, 
644-5100. 

Charlie hunter & susan ABBOTT: Vermont: 

A Place Apart* new paintings of the Vermont 
landscape. Through October 31 at West Branch 
Gallery & Sculpture Park in Stowe. Info. 253-8943. 

CHELSEA SPEAR & MARJORIE KRAMER: 

Landscape, cityscape and self-portrait paintings by 
Kramer: landscape and floral paintings by Spear. 
Through October 8 at White Water Gallery in East 
Hardwick. Info, 563-2037. 

CURTAINS WITHOUT BORDERS': Large-scale 
photographs documenting the history of painted 
theater curtains In Vermont. Through October 30 
at River Arts Center In Morrisville. Info, 888-1261. 


‘Full Circle: 
Vermont Artists 
Give Round a 
New Shape’ 

Look around: Circles are everywhere. 
Especially at the Kent Tavern Museum in 


DENIS VERSWEYVELD & AUSTIN FURTAK-COLE. 

White statuesque sculpture by Versweyveld: 
process-based abstract paintings by Furtak-Cote. 
Through October 28 at Helen Day Art Center in 
Stowe. Info 253-8358. 

DOROTHY MARTINEZ: *We the People,- more 
than 50 figurative paintings celebrating political 
change in America. Through November 12 at Green 
Mountain Fine Art Gallery in Stowe. Info, 253-1818, 
'EXPOSED': This annual outdoor sculpture exhibit 

and international artists around the gallery 
grounds, along the bike path and throughout town. 
Through October 13 at Helen Oay Art Center in 

HENRY KIELY: Large paintings of utilitarian objects 
on white, gessoed backgrounds. Through October 
14 at River Arts Center in Morrisville. Info, 888-1261, 
'IN OUR NATURE': Paintings, sculpture, monoprints 
and photography by Katy Schneider. Tom Cullins, 
Jim Sardonis, Sky Hoyt, Idoline Duke, Henry 
Isaacs, Bunny Harvey. Don Ross, Joe Salerno. Jane 
Parkes and Sharon Wandel. Through October 14 at 


OTTO: *A Need for Space; oil 
paintings. Through September 29 
at Montgomery’s Cafe in Newport 
Info. 323-4998. 

PAUL ORUHLER: Paintings 
that explore line, form and 
color. Through November 5 at 
Brown Library. Sterling College, 
In Craftsbury Common. Info, 
586-7711. ext. 124. 

ROSAMOND ORFORD: ‘Elemental 
Matter: Rocks and Water/ 
photographs that explore the 
designs, colors and patterns of the 
natural world. September 28 through 
November 17 at Northeast Kingdom 
Artisans Guild Backroom Gallery in St 
Johnsbury. Info. 467-3701, 

SEPTEMBER ARTISTS: Work by fiber artist Jan 
Brosky, photographer David Juaire, printmaker Lyna 
Lou Nordstrom and potter Susan Deiear. Through 
September 30 at Artist in Residence Cooperative 
Gallery in Enosburg Falls. Info. 933-6403. 

THE VERMONT LANDSCAPE': Work by self-taught 
Vermont artists Merrill Oensmore, Lawrence Fogg 
and Dot Kibbee. Through October 9 at GRACE in 
Hardwick. Info. 472-6857. 

WILLARD BOEPPLE: Tower. Temple. Shelf Room 
and Loom/ work by the sculptor known for his use 
of common utilitarian objects. Through October 13 
at Julian Scott Memorial Gallery, Johnson State 
College. Info, 635-1469. 


Calais, where 15 area artists celebrate all 
things 360 degrees in a group show from 
September 28 through October 7. Gowri 
Savoor's circles are made of wire, thread 


southern 

KATHERINE JOHNSON: Nature- themed works 
made from found materials such as wood and 
stone. Through September 30 atVINS Nature 
Center in Quechee. Info. 359-5001, ext 219. 


and the winged seedpods of sugar maples. 
Ken Leslie’s circular paintings depict the 
endless cycle of seasons. Step outside to 
walk sculptor Chris Miller's 34-foot granite 
labyrinth and contemplate the venue’s 
own cyclical history: The brick building 
opened its doors to visitors in the 1830s, 
when it served as a stagecoach stop on the 
road between Montpelier and Montreal. 
Pictured: “Adaptation” by Gowri Savoor. 


regional 

SEPTEMBER EXHIBITIONS: Paintings by Aline 

Robinson and Grace Ellis. Through October 12 at 
AVA Gallery and Art Center in Lebanon. N.H. Info. 

SUSAN WHEUHAN: 'Pieced Together/ piquette- 
assiette, or broken-plate, mosaic works inspired 
by the rural landscape. Through November 30 at 
Dartmouth-Hitchcock Medical Center in Lebanon. 
N.H. Info, 508-332-0318. 

TOM WESSELMANN: Beyond Pop Arc a retrospec- 
tive of the American artist famous from the early 
1960s for his great American nudes and still lifes. 
Through October 7 at Montreal Museum of Fine 
Arts. Info. 514-285-2000. ® 



The 

Optical 

Center 


bite club 


OPEN FROM? 

" 1 1 AM-1 OPM SU®WBD ’ 
11AM- 11 PM THU 
1 1AM-M1DNIGHT FRI&SAT 

authentic mexican cuisine 


s 
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- MOVIE CLIPS E 



NOW PLAYING 

2016: OBAMA’S AMERICA** Dinesh O'Souza takes 
a run at being the Right’s answer to Michael Moore 
as he explains where he believes four more years 
of the president will put the country. It's already 
the top-grossing conservative documentary of all 
time. O'Souza and John Sullivan directed. (89 min. 
PG. Capitol. Essex. Welden) 

ARBITRAGE** *1/2 Richard Gere plays a venture 
capitalist who finds himself in hot water for his 
dodgy dealings in this financial thriller from writer- 

and Brit Marling. (100 min. R. Palace. Savoy) 
BACHELORETTE** Three grown-up "mean girls' 
(Kirsten DunsL Isla Fisher and Lizzy Caplan) who 
are still single are asked to be bridesmaids for 
a woman they used to mock in high school in 
this dark comedy from first-time director Leslye 
Headland. (94 min, R. Roxy: ends 9/27) 

BEASTS OF THE SOUTHERN WILD***l/ZThis 

Sundance hit is a near-future fantasy about a delta 
community grappling with radical environmental 
change, told from the perspective of a 6-year-old 
girl (Ouvenzhane Wallis). With Dwight Henry and 
Levy Easterly. Benh Zeitlin makes his feature 
directorial debut (93 min. PG-13. Roxy) 


IE BOURNE LEGACY* **1/2 To 


ratings 

★ = refund, please 

★ * = could've been worse, but not a lot 

★ = has its moments: so-so 
*•*•** = smarter than the average bear 
**★** = as good as it gets 


COURTESY OF METACRITIC.CO 


3Y THE COUNTRY'S Mt 


FINDING NEMO (3D)* ***1/2 Pixel's 2003 
animated fish story abouta downfish on an 
oceanic odyssey to find his son gels —you guessed 

Brooks, Ellen Degeneres and Alexander Gould. 
Andrew Stanton and Lee Unkrich directed. (107 
min, G. Bijou, Capitol. Essex. Majestic. Marquis) 
HOPE SPRlNGS***l/2 A long-suffering wife 
(Meryl Streep) drags her husband (Tommy Lee 

comedy-drama from director David (Marley and 
Me) Frankel. With Steve Carell and Jean Smart. 
(100 min, P6-13. Essex. Palace. Stowe) 

HOUSE AT THE ENO OF THE STREET* 1/2 Jennifer 
Lawrence and Elisabeth shue learn that homes 

ably be avoided, much like cabins in the woods, in 
this horror flick from director Mark Tonderai, With 
Max ThierioL (101 min, PG-13. Bijou. Capitol. Essex. 
Majestic. Palace) 

a young daredevil from the Paris slums (Omar 
sy) brightens the life of a wealthy quadriplegic 
(Francois Cluzet) when he becomes his personal 
assistant. Olivier Nakache and Eric Toledano 
directed. (112 min. R. Marquis: ends 9/27) 

LAST OUNCE OF COURAGE 1/2* A war veteran is 
inspired by the death of his soldier son to combat 
the secular folks who apparently have a problem 
with his community celebrating Christmas in this 
message drama from directors Darrel Campbell 
and Kevin S. McAfee, With Fred Williamson and 
Jennifer O'Neill. (101 min, PG. Majestic; ends 9/27) 
LAWLESS** Tom Hardy and Shia Labeouf play 
bootlegging brothers in 1930s Virginia in this 
gangster epic based on Matt Bonduranfs book 
The Wettest County in the World. With Guy Pearce. 

Road) HfllcMtdirKted* (no min. FL Esse". Majestic. 
Palace. Stowe. Sunset) 



Saturday & 1 

Sunday, 

October 20 & 21 

$7 for adults 
5 for seniors & children 
$15 for families 
(up to 5 people) 


Bellows Free Academy Performing Arts 
Center, St. Albans, October 20, 4 p.m. Funded 
by St. Albans Society for the Performing Arts. 
Mlddlebury College's Mahaney Center for the 
Arts, Sunday, October 21, 2 p.m. There is a *1 
Mlddlebury College service charge per ticket or 


For more information & ticket outlets visit vso.org 


Small Dog 

Electronics 

w-.,8 3 y~s« 


Sponsored by: 


""artm Volvo < 


NOW PLAYING 





movies 


"ADHD* 


The Clinical Neuroscience w 
Research Unit 
is seeking 13-18 year olds 
for a research study investigating 
ADHD and the brain. 

Study includes a brain scan. 

Compensation up to 
$50 gift certificate to 
Burlington Town Center. 



UNIVERSITY 
°f VERMONT 

For more information 
call Eva at 802-847-5444 






E MOVIE CLIPS E 


THE MASTER**** Philip Seyn 
plays a midcentury guru who ret 


Savoy) 

MONSIEUR LAZHAR**** A Montreal teacher 
(Mohamed Fellag) tries to inspire his sixth-grade 

acclaimed Quebecois film from director Philippe 
Falardeau. (94 min, PG-13. Roxy: ends 9/27) 
MOONRISE KINGD0M****l/2 Writer-director 
Wes Anderson returns with this whimsical period 
drama, set in the 1960s. in which two kids on a 
bucolic New England island decide to runaway 
together. With Jared Oilman. Kara Hayward. 
Edward Norton, Bruce Willis, Tilda Swinton and Bi 
Murray. (94 min, PG-13. Roxy) 

THE ODD LIFE OF TIMOTHY GREEN 1/2* Jennifer 
Garner and Joel Edgerton play a childless couple 
who, instead of adopting, bury their wishes for 
their ideal child in their backyard — only to find 


ghoulish talent in this stop-motion animation 
from Laika, the studio behind Corahne. With the 
voices of Kodi Smit-McPhee, Anna Kendiick and 
Chiistopher Mintz-Plasse. Chris Butler and Sam 
(The Tale of oespereaux) Fell directed. (92 min, P 
Big Picture. Essex. Majestic (3-D). Sunset) 

THE possession** 1/2 A family makes the clas 
sic mistake of bringing a haunted box into their 
home in this horror flick. Kyra Sedgwick. Natashi 
Calis, Madison Davenport and Jeffrey Dean Morg 
star. Ole (N/ghtwatch) Bomedal directed. (93 mil 
PG-13. Bijou. Essex. Majestic, Paramount Sunset 


PREMIUM RUSH*** Joseph Gordon-Levitt play 
a bike messenger who finds himself delivering a 
dangerous package in this thriller from director 
David (Secret Window) Koepp. With Michael 


Rodriguez and Sienna Guillory. Paul W.S. Anders 
directed. (97 min, R. Bijou, Essex |3-0|, Majestic 
(3-D). Marquis, Palace, Paramount (3-D), Sunset 


retired burglar who enlists his robot companion 
in a new caper in this fest favorite set in the 
near future. With Susan Sarandon, Liv Tyler and 
Peter Sarsgaard voicing the robot. Jake Schreiei 
directed. (90 min. PG-13. Roxy) 

RUBY sPARKS***l/2 A blocked novelist (Paul 
Dano) invents the woman of his dreams (Zoe 
Kazan), only to find she has come to life and he 
can script her every action, in this offbeat romar 

Jonathan Dayton and Valerie Faris. (95 min, R. B 


•****1/2 Standup comii 
Mike Birbiglia brings the autobiographical tale I 
told on This American Life' — about his problen 
committing to his girlfriend (Lauren Ambrose) 
while struggling with a sleep disorder— to the 
screen. With Carol Kane and Kristen Schaal. 




Sunset: ends 9/30) 

TROUBLE WITH THE CURVE*** An aging 
baseball scout (Clint Eastwood) reconnects with 
his estranged daughter (Amy Adams) and prove: 
he can still spot talent in this drama that sounds 
like a counterargument to Mo neyball. Robert 
Lorenz makes his feature directing debut (111 mi 
PG-13. Capitol. Essex. Majestic. Palace. Roxy. Stov 
THE WORDS*l/2 What is it with casting Bradley 
cooper as an aspiring Great American Novelist? 
In Limitless, he used a drug to give himself supei 
creativity: this time around, his character just pi 
plagiarizes, then feels guilty while enjoying fame 
and the company of Zoe Saldana. With Olivia Wil 
Jeremy Irons and Dennis Ouaid. Brian Klugman 




(87 mi 


ds9/27) 


movies you missed 


57: Chico & Rita 


This week in Movies You Missed: One of last year's Oscar nominees for Best Animated 
Feature Film is definitely not for kids. From Spain, Chico & Rita is a stunning evocation of 
mid-century Havana and its popular music. 


two glasses together to suggest an invisible 
companion and remembers his past. 

Havana, 1948. When talented piano 
player Chico (voiced by Eman Xor 
Ona) sees drop-dead sexy Rita (Limara 
Meneses) singing in a bar, he can’t take 
his eyes off her. They begin a turbulent, 
off-and-on romance that leads to musical 
collaboration and then to a bitter split, 
t wants to make Rita a star in the U.S. — and 



MARGOT HARRISON 


VT is Hiring! 


MORE THAN 

180 

JOBS 


MORE THAN 

80 

COMPANIES 


15 

PAGES 


Find a new job 
in the classifieds 
section and online at 

sevendaysvt.com/jobs 






Single? 

You don’t need fancy algorithms 
to find a date. Our 1000+ local 
members are smart and savvy 
Seven Days readers. You already 
have something in common! 



Getting started is easy.. 


#1 

#2 


Create a FREE profile on the web 
at sevendaysvt.com/personals. 

Don't be shy! People who post photos 
and lots of info about themselves 
get the most messages. 

Select the best suitors and reply 
to their messages for FREE. 

Get to know the person over email 
and when you're ready, make a date. 


ft 

Want tT 
to make 
the first 


move.' 


After you make 
your own profile, 
you can start a 
conversation with 
any Seven Days 
single for as little 
as $l/day! 


SEVEN DAYS 

pERSoNKS 

sevendaysvt.com 


= NEWS QUIRKS BYR0LANDSWEET ^ 


Curses, Foiled Again 

Marcus Banwell, 39, was arrested for 
shoplifting food at a convenience store 
in Bristol, England, after he ate one 
of the stolen items: a Scotch bonnet 
chile pepper. The variety has a heat 
rating of 100,000 to 350,000 Scoville 
units, compared with 2500 to 8000 
for jalapeno peppers. Within seconds, 
Banwell doubled over in pain. The 
shopkeeper called police, who recov- 
ered four other chile peppers on him, 
along with a stolen milkshake and 
fruit juice. Police also found a stolen 
clarinet tucked inside his waistband, 
as well as crack cocaine and heroin. 

( Huffington Post) 

Threat of the Week 

Health and safety officials in Man- 
chester, England, banned paper clips 
for being “too dangerous.” Citing un- 
specified “recent incidents,” a memo 
from Manchester NHS Trust officials 
warned that the use of metal fasteners 
was “prohibited” in medical surgeries, 
clinics and offices. It ordered all metal 
paper fasteners to be “carefully dis- 
posed of immediately” and replaced 
by similar plastic fasteners. (London’s 
Metro ) 

Slightest Provocation 

James Davis Wilson, 43, punched an 
assistant manager at a McDonald’s 
restaurant in Knoxville, Tenn., over a 
dispute about a hot fudge sundae. “It 
had chocolate on the bottom,” Wilson 
testified at his trial. “The hot fudge 
should be on top. It freezes up when 
you get hot fudge on the bottom of it.” 
Even though assistant manager Brad 
Skelton refunded Wilson’s money, 
Wilson hit him in the face. The jury 
convicted him of misdemeanor as- 
sault. (Knoxville News Sentinel ) 

What Could Go Wrong? 

Authorities in Shaoyang, a financially 
struggling city in China’s Hunan Prov- 
ince, gave roughly 1000 neighborhood 
watch committee members the power 
to issue tickets to citizens for littering, 
spitting in public, parking illegally and 
other minor infractions. The work- 
ers, all retirees, are paid about $78 
a month, plus 80 percent of all fines 
they collect. Residents complained 
that the financial incentives have 
turned the enforcers into veritable 
ticketing machines. (New York Times) 

Unnecessarily Necessary 

Missouri voters approved an amend- 
ment to the state constitution that 
reaffirms “the right to pray in a private 
or public setting,” even though the 
U.S. Constitution and Bill of Rights 
already protect the right to pray. State 
Rep. Mike McGhee, whose legisla- 


tion led to the amendment proposal, 
acknowledged the redundancy, but 
he and other proponents insist the 
amendment will fortify protection for 
Christianity, which they said is under 
attack. (Fox News) 

App for the Afterlife 

A British funeral company is offering 
to add quick response (QR) codes to 
headstones, linking smartphones to 
online biographies featuring pictures, 
videos and personal messages from 
family and friends of the deceased. 
“It'S about keeping people's memories 
alive in different ways,” said Stephen 
Nimmo, managing director of Chester 
Pearce funeral directors in Poole, Dor- 
set. He explained he got the idea after 
visiting the Kremlin Wall necropolis 
in Moscow and realizing he knew so 
much about the people buried there. 
Chester Pearce charges about $480 
to etch a code on a small granite or 
metal marker that can be placed on 
gravestones, benches, trees or plaques 
to link to a page on its QR Memories 
website. (Reuters) 

Cause & Effect 

Corn prices have risen because there 
are so many ethanol plants compet- 
ing for the corn, but ethanol plants 
are closing because they can’t afford 
the corn. After the Central Minnesota 
Ethanol Co-op in Little Falls laid off 
most of its 30 workers and suspended 
production, general manager Dana 
Persson said, “Until we can buy corn 
or sell ethanol at a price more con- 
ducive to doing business, this is the 
course we have to take for now.” (St. 
Cloud Times) 

Trim Jobs 

Fifteen students and two employees at 
Dahl’s College of Beauty in Great Falls, 
Mont., filed a lawsuit accusing owners 
Douglas and Barbara Daughenbaugh 
of charging students $9950 for classes, 
then abruptly expelling them and 
keeping the money. The plaintiffs, all 
women, added that the school failed 
to address sexual harassment allega- 
tions against an instructor who later 
became the school director. Accord- 
ing to the 10-page complaint: “Among 
the offensive and unwelcome conduct 
included, inter alia, the instruc- 
tor publicly exposing her genitals, 
exposing her buttocks and request- 
ing that students examine a boil to 
see if it could be extracted, requiring 
students to wax her pubic hair, using 
a student's trimmers and wax stick to 
trim and wax her pubic hair that were, 
upon information and belief, then 
used on customer haircuts.” (Huffing- 
ton Post) 
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Lake Champlain 
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flR9BB Experience the art of chocolate making and sample our fresh, creative confections. 

TOURS ON THE HOUR: 10-2M-F. 750 PINE ST., BURLINGTON ONLY, www.lakechamplainchocolates. 
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Bill the Cockroach DeForge-ing Ahead' pt 16 


henry Gustavson 



I'm not going to sugarcoat it, folks. Our 
company is so far underwater that we'd 
literally need Aquaman to save our butts. 


We re so deep in the hole right now tf 
the entire sales staff might as well st< 
evolving into eyeless, albino ca ' 


So. you're saying that we're so tar in the red 
that we ought to be conducting this met 
inside a gargantuan, ripe beefsteak tomato’ 



ijow), i r»osT at supers 
HOT foR You To Give up 
Your f Aimers to ve The 

(SKpfCT Of You* ACIfVK. 
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CHCAT£R CAN ACSUtr IN /I |/«r 
PpopiTAStS, IP (VoT HAPPY. fruO/«5, 


OUR TAfiLOlD Witt HoW n'lOCH; 

PAY You A lot to X HAUf 

IWTERUItW foU fl ® VT OTHER. 

Your Af»** lJlTH off £ As. 

WAPR1C0 CEC60RITIES 


a 


^ dTiuVSEPuM (?)TfAjys£py^c>HorMfl/6.coM f&j Ti«Yse<W.CoM 

more fun! straight dope (p.29) N eWs quirks (p. 88) free Will astrology ( p.89) 


Word (p.c-5) calcoku & sudoku (p.c-7) 











Register I 
Speed Dating 

at sevendaysvt.com 
or call 865-1020 x36 

SPEED DATERS: There's no 
guarantee everyone will be able 
to participate, but please register 
and check in when you arrive. 
Names will be called before each 
round. (No need to register for 
the Singles Party itself.) 


188 MAIN STREET 
BURLINGTON 


COME EARLY! 
SPACE IS LIMITED! 


AT THE 
v J DOOR 

(CASH ONLY, PLEASE) 


HOSTED 

AT: 


PERSONALS 



Women women 

KIND, compASSioNAt E. GENErou S. 
LoYAL, opEN 

generous and loyal, someone who 
can put up with my insatiable love 
of movies. DoveinFlight. 35. C] 


to spend s undays calm in my 

I do not like liars. Sexylady 40 CJ 
LoVEAbLE. FuNNY. muSic-LoViNG GAL 

and joy! TheGoldenr oad 38. d 


t hou Ght FuL. KiND. Str AiGbt- 
Forw Ar D. iNt Er ESt ED hum AN 

Kind of: smart, funny, interested, 
interesting, cute, creative, anxious, 
thoughtful, kind, seeking same? I guess 
similar, I appreciate and am inspired 

warm, honest fun and open to forming 
friendships that are casual. Meet for 


I'm passionate, sarcastic, fiercely 

EcLEctic. Sport Y.Arti Stic. pLAYFuL. 

Fun loving, quick wit, active, young 
at heart over educated, but this has 
molded my eclectic and resourceful 

in the Whites or on the It ? Kayak 


For relationships, dates, flirts and i-spys: 

sevendaysvt.com/personals 


LoVES to LAuGh 

It's been a bit but the last person I 




Sw EEt, FuNNY. Goo D LiSt ENEr. 

;e. cowl234. 42 



Aw ESomE AND hApp Y SEEKS SAmE 


Things are awesome with work, 
my new house, my family, friends 
and life in general. I'm looking for 

awesome. I firmly believe in the old 

pot* and that's what I'd like to find: 
someone I fit with, who is sweet 


Ecc ENtric Do-Goo OEr Joi E DE ViVr E 


other's bucket list, afriquetovermont. 34 


CURjoUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 
one thing in common! 

All the action is online. 
Browse more than 
1600 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

| I see photos of 

this person online. 


FuN.FLirt Y, iNt ELLiGENt 

I ife is about choices and 


t AND Sw EEt 


company. caregvr802. 40. d 
LoYAL. iNOEpENDENt AND Nurturi NG 

I like to think of myself as a ‘nice girl" 
who likes to talk, laugh and enjoys 
my family. I believe that laughter, 
making time for each other and trust 
are essential, someone who’s not 
afraid of a slow dance and likes their 
family. If you're comfortable with 

fine, sunflowersandlillys 41 Cl 


a mom first, fun second, humor is a 


wor K iN pro Gr ESS 
I have blond hair and blue eyes. I like 
quiet evenings and good conversation. 
I think intelligence is extremely sexy, 
but arrogance i s a complete turn 
off. Be yourself, and I'm sure we’ll get 
along just fine. Gizmo1202. 31. Cl 


tALL pLu S-Siz E worn AN 


hopEFuLromANticSEEKSpArt NEr 


for other interests. I ove anything on 
the water, camping, snowshoeing. 
basketball, gardening and reading. I 
have a wicked sense of humor and use 
humor to deal with life’s challenges at 
times, honestly. I seek a like-minded 


GENuiNE, h AppY AND FuN LoViNG 

I'd love to find someone who brings 


MEN WoME-N 

GooFY LiNEhErE:-) 

now, but would love to find someone 
to share life with, nekovt. 42, d 


would do anything for the people in 
my life. I enjoy my personal freedom, 
as I have worked hard for what I 
have I love everything Vt seasons 
have to offer. Cruising the summer 

countryside on my motorcycle or fishing 
on cool spring nights, so if you're at 

where things go. jwl985. 26. Cl 



i’m ALwAYS op EN to iDEAS 

You are a blend of chivalry and smart-ass. You love your job or 
career and if you don't, you're doing something to remedy that. 

I have a professional career and a creative business on the side. 
Those, in addition to my awesome little family of smallish humans, 
a canine and a feline keep me hopping! still, I'd like to fill my free 
time with you, while we make each other laugh out loud, go on 
adventures, run some 5Ks, learn something new ... so come hang 
out with me! 3buttonhandmeDown, 43, women Seeking men 


o n a Saturday night you will most likely find me ... trying to find 
a parking space, because I'm 10 minutes late to meet you for a 
cocktail and some good tunes. 




to hunt, fish, camp, hike, go horseback 


crEAtiVEANDLooKiNG 

Words of me ... healthy, fit, 
monogamous, building, faux painting, 
stained glass, gardening, Buddhism, left 
laughter and my barley. Words of you 
... healthy, fit attractive, trustworthy, 
monogamous. I’m looking for a one- 

like to do together. creativeS9. 53. d 




or a job. You should be prettier than I 
am. if possible, also, you must actually 
be normal. ActuallyNormal. 52 


Loo KiNG For Fri ENDS AND FuN 

outgoing, down-to-earth man o 

looking for a beautiful woman. N, 

mrloverman. 39. d 


cou Ntr Ybump KiNLiViNGwi LD 

I really find it hard to talk about 


MEN MEN 

Loo KiNG Forth EoNE 





PERSoNRtS 


aJ># 

* 


W5MEN 

time- I'm easygoing and like 
to have fun. dejlil88. 23 


Looking for someone to have 
fun with: to enjoy the feel of two 
bodies together. I am dean, healthy 
and sane. I ookingfor 40 


I'm finally comfortable enough with 
me to listen to my inner nympho. I 

the road if things click and the stars 
are aligned. Right now. I’d like to go it 
alone wi th her NSA. Clean, D&O free 
and looking for same. Let's exchange 
emails first erotica_reader69 43 



I am looking for more adventure in 
my life. Seeking woman or couple for 
adventures, in and/or outside the 

Let's go fishing, have a beer and see 


comes of it Will try anything 

Looking for someone to dominate 
me in bed. In a relationship but 
need more. Want no-strings sex. 
Discretion is a must Open-minded. 
I'm not shallow, but you must be 
smart enough and hot enough to 


For group fun, BDSM play, and full-on kink: 

sevendaysvt.com/personals 


Some times the questions are 

girl! I would like to meet first ... very 




Have little experience and 
many fantasies. Looking to try 
something new. lookingforu. 36 




CURioUS? 

You read Seven Days, 
these people read 
Seven Days — you 
already have at least 

All the action is online. 

Browse more than 
1600 local singles with 
profiles including photos, 
voice messages, habits, 
desires, views and more. 
It's free to place your 
own profile online. 

Don't worry, you'll be 
in good company, 

1 I See photos of 

this person online. 


outside these deep woods of VT that 
I live In. Most of the time I know how I 
want things done, but once my clothes 
arc off, I want to be told what to do. I'll 
do whatever I'm told. Send me a picture 
and 111 send one back, yesss, 35. Cl 


for nsa sex. Love giving oral Very 
experienced, but always willing to 
try more. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Photos available, hotloverll. 43 


Well, those words certainly describe me. 
In bed. however. I just wanna help you 
fill your fantasy checklist I'm dedicated 

meashout?!!!"Jessclsonofagun. 35 Cl 


I am a student. I like fun, I like 

There's not other way to say it than I 
love to have my holes filled. I love cock 

Hope to taste you soon, fillmyholes. 37 

I'm a college freshman with a BDSM 
curiosity and willingness for lots of 

until now. I’m looking for a friendship 
or teaching relationship where we can 
explore safely and freely. Sorry but no 




for business and would be able to 
work within your time. Let me treat 
you to some fun and excitment 
this weekend. mm4f1ing 51 

Looking for a sub. Do you want to be 

torment you till you scream. The devils 

train. Emails and conversation first. 
This is built on trust before anything. 


Looking for a woman for our first 
know©. Can exchange pics or meet 
where it leads. Jt 3sum. 28, CD 




Couple new to the scene of adding 
a person/persons to our sex life. My 

partner is very fit loves to hike. We really 
want to experence adding others to 
our fun. Partner would love to see me 


KINK oF INI WEEK: 

sexy adventurous creative wild flirty 

Bisexual woman ... interested in FWB situation: biwomen, 
men, couples! Definitely take it to the relationship level if I 
find 'the one.' Safe, d/d free, discreet! hotbtowngal, 46 

w hat’s the kinkiest thing you've ever done or want to do? 

Anal, spanking and hair pulling! Light bondage? 


me an erotic message and well take 
it from there! talkdirtytome. 24. CD 


Newly single and in the area. 

Looking to find a strictly sexual 

hi I adies! 

benefits, w illgiveug r8pleasure. 38. CD 

woman between 30-45. size does 
not matter; I like them big. Must 
like younger men. champ422. 22 


ONES i, 


Looking for a fun couple or select 
singles to help us fullfill a few 

are taken care of first and foremost. 


Just be safe first, play later. Will reply 

s. ourlittlesecret. 37 


We are a curious couple interested in 
adding something extra to our play. 

Friends with benefits maybe? Very 

discreet disease free, brisbooty, 48 

a smart, grounded, fit and committed 




Healthy, free spirited, all aboutfun, 
adventure, seeking seasoned 40+ yr. 
young couple seeking like-minded, 
ready for a new-to-all-of-us kind 
of play. We see a fit vibrantly alive 
and curious woman on our horizon 

YOU? 2curious2contain. 50, CD 











HEALTHY LIVING HEALTHY LIVING 

LOVES WINE LOVES LOCAL 

Saturday, September 29 th • 6:00-9:00P m Sunday, September 30 th • iO:OO am -i:OOP m 


Celebrate the harvest with us with delicious wine and food, 
featuring wine tastings from over 40 wineries worldwide! 
The evening's festivities will take place under a beautiful big 
top tent in the Healthy Living meadow, with live music, wine, 
delectable food from our cafe as well as samplings from 
Grafton Village, VT Brownie, Neighborly Cheese, Cellars at 
Jasper Hill and Klinger's Bakery. Featured wineries include: 
Catena, Allegrini, John Duval, Ridge, Duckhorn, Heitz, 
Adelsheim, Rombauer and many more! We hope you can 
you join us for this delicious and fun-filled celebration! 
Tickets are $25 each. Please order online at 
www.healthylivingmarket.com or call 802.863.2569. 21+ only. 


We'll be celebrating our local farmers, bakers, coffee 
roasters, cheese makers, and producers in a big top tent in 
the Healthy Living meadow! This delicious, fun-filled event 
will feature an amazing variety of food samples from over 30 
local growers and food-makers from around the beautiful 
state of Vermont. The talented chefs of the Healthy Living 
Cafe and Meat Department will sample dazzling dishes 
highlighting local produce and meats, there will be Learning 
Center demos by Chef-Instructor Nina Lesser-Goldsmith, 
live music led by Brett Hughes and Kat Wright, kids’ 
activities and much more! So come join us on Sunday for a 
morning of delicious, family-friendly (free) fun! 
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222 DORSET STREET, SOUTH BURLINGTON • 802 . 863.2569 ■ HEALTHYLIVINGMARKET.COM • 8 AM- 9 PM SEVEN DAYS A WEEK 





